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Containing Kipling’s Latest Poem—‘‘ The Settler” 
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FROM A STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH, COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK 


IN THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 


AN INSURGENT SHARPSHOOTER OF NORTHERN MACEDONIA, THE BUILDING ON THE CLIFF IS THE MONASTERY OF ST. TRINITY 
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Inall Kinds of weather 


Swill 


Premium 


breakfast dish, a luncheon 
repast, or a dinner delight. 

, They have the flavor that denotes care in selec- 
tion, curing, and smoking. U.S. Gov’t inspected. 
Sold by best dealers in all cities. 

Silver Leaf Lard is a favorite everywhere. Put 
up in 3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 
Kansas City Omaha St.Louis Swift & Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft.Worth 








"a FOR ALL KINDS FACES 


oe (WILLIAMS 248° 


Statesmen, financiers, literary, professional and 
business men, and men in every walk in life, 
have for more than half a century found com- 
fort and delight in Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

For all kinds of faces, its pure, rich, cream- 
like lather is wonderfully grateful and satis- 
fying. To the long, thin face, or the short 
and full, to the delicate and sensitive or the 
rugged and sunburned, Williams’ Shaving Soap 


is equally comforting and refreshing. 


Sold throughout the world, in the form of Shaving 
Sticks, Shaving Tablets and Shaving Cream. 


Who are They? 


How many of the 24 distinguished 
men shown here can you name? 
To any one sending us the correct name of any 4 of these men, 
with a two-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will ferward, 
ostpaid, a correct list of the names, and also a most useful and 
ingenious pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter-opener, 
paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an article that every 
man and bov will find many uses for every day. Handy for the 
chauffeur, the bicycle rider, for opening cigar boxes, watch cases, 
for automatic air valves, etc. Unequaled key holder; holds keys 
securely, divides the keys—easy to find the one wanted. 


Address Dept. B 
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“TOPPER” OW @ 
THE SPRING OVERCOAT %& Pp 
FASHIONS in 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED 
CLOTHES 


should not be overlooked by any man 
who is considering what to wear when 
he. puts aside his Winter Clothes. 
Garments of our make retail for 


$10 to $40 


No Merchant Tailor can give you as 
much for your money. Our values are 
in the Fabrics, Fit, Finish and Fashions. 
All guaranteed to absolutely satisfy you. 


Vol. X of our Review of Fashions 
shows all the new garments. Sent 
free if you write for it. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER €&- CO. ‘ 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
CHICAGO 





The Locomotive Stops 


every 125 miles for coal and every go miles for water, but the 20 horse-power 


WINTON 
TOURING CAR 


travels 150 miles with one filling of gasoline and lubricating oil. With the 
improved cooling system the only loss of water is by natural evaporation, 
consequently one filling of the water tank will suffice for several days. 

The Winton is a practical, symmetrical and handsomely appointed tour- 
ing car, with greater enduring qualities than the railroad locomotive, greater 
than any other automobile manufactured.or sold in America. 

Every mile in a Winton is a mile of comfort. Body of carriage is sus- 
pended on long and elastic springs—there is a long wheel base—tires are 
large and resilient—upholstery of seats the most luxurious ever made part 
of automobile equipment—backs of seats are high—tonneau accommodates 
three persons comfortably—front seat is divided, giving a snug and secure 
position to the driver. hese, and many other features which combine to 
insure the greatest possible degree of comfort in riding, make you think 
rough roads do not exist. 

Lubrication is automatic; there being no oil cups or gauges to call the 
operator’s attention from the road ahead. Transmission gears are secure 
within a dust-proof case and run in an oil bath. The motor, differential, 
water pump, etc., are similarly encased”and protected. Price of WINTON 
TOURING CAR, complete with two full brass side lamps, detachable 
tonneau, etc., $2,500. 

Visit any of our branch or agency depots in all leading cities and the 
many features of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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John Luther 
Long 


author of “Little Miss Butterfly” and of 
“The Darling of the Gods,’’ which has been 
the most successful play of the New York 
theatrical season, has written a story fo: 
CoLLiER's WEEKLY entitled : 


It is a charming little love story full of 
the atmosphere of Japan that so strongly 
characterizes all of Mr. Long’s recent writ- 
ings. The illustrations have been drawn by 


Genjiro Yeto 


the Japanese artist who designed the cos- 
tumes for the production of ‘The Darling 
of the Gods,”’ and who is already well known 
to our readers through his double-page 
picture of a scene from the Japanese play, 
published in our issue of December 27. 


will be published in an early number. 





is the title of a short serial story 


which will be begun in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY in 
July. It will be divided into four or five 
weekly instalments and will be elaborately 
illustrated in a manner entirely different 


from that of any other story heretofore pub- 


lished. Miss Brooks is a new writer, but in 
“Daughters of Desperation’? she has pro- 
duced a story that combines the technical 
skill of Stevenson and the fanciful genius of 
Anstey with the wit of Gilbert and the facile 
dialogue of Zangwill. The story is full of 
humor and adventure; it is a love story, with 
three very pretty and clever girls in it—and 
in addition there is a dog that is the doggiest 
dog of any that have wagged their tales in 
recent literature. 





During last year we published two stories by 


which were beyond question the best that 
appeared from his pen during the twelve- 
month. He has written two more stories for 
us—stories that we shall publish in early 
issues — and they are sure to take a place 
among his greatest achievements. Their 
titles are: 


py 
b ris(| 
AND 
Phet 
arxartiil ¢ \ qacmn 
aWI Ui 4 FLL ASILV 


Both tales deal with men and ships of the 
British Navy and both are in the brightest 
vein of Mr. Kipling’s humor. The latter is 
a long story and will be published in two 
parts. Both stories will be elaborately illus- 
trated. We shall have more to say about 
this later. 
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New York, Saturday, March 7, 1903 


Off for the East! 


HE scene of the World-Drama is shifting. No sooner has the 
curtain gone down on the little one-act farce with the scene laid in 
Venezuela than it prepares to rise again on a more serious drama. 
Down in the lower corner of Europe is a spot which Mr. Frederick 

Palmer calls the «*Cockpit of the Continent.’? The geographers call it 

Macedonia. This name has figured in the 

public prints almost every day for the past 

months, and the eyes of the diplomats are turned 
in that direction. We hear a great deal about 
the «*Porte’’ and the *««Bosphorus,’’ the «*Mace- 
donian Committee’’ and the «‘Sultan’s redifs’’— 
all of which are more or less indefinite expressions 
of the fact that there is «‘something doing’’ in 
the near East, What that ‘‘something’’ is our 
readers, of course, are desirous of knowing, and 
in order to give them the best reports of what- 
ever may happen in that unsettled quarter we 
have arranged to send one of the ablest corre- 
spondents of our staff, Mr. Frederick Palmer, 
to Macedonia. ‘This is no unexplored region to Mr. Palmer. He has 
been there before, and is consequently familiar with the people and the 
politics of the land. He was with the Greek army during the recent 
war with Turkey, and learned much at that time which must now prove 
of vast service and assistance to him and to the benefit of our readers, 

Should war break out in Macedonia—and that is a possibility which may 

burst into full being at any moment—Mr. Palmer will be on the scene 

with his notebook and his camera, and Co//ier’s will again lead the world 
in picturing and describing the great events of the time. 


Little Roars from the Lion’s Mouth 
HE LION’S MOUTH questions this week are printed on page 


23. Our readers will notice that we have made some slight 
: alterations in the list. The neccessity tor this must of course be 
obvious to all, because in our first list there were several questions 
—notably question 10—which must more or less require the 
same reply each month. It has seemed to us, therefore, both 
for our own benefit and for that of our 350,000 co-editors, that 
it would be well to make these slight changes. Should the answers 
this month show that even further change is required in the list, we shall make it. 

A number of our readers seemed to be uncertain as to what was meant 
by the word ‘*Department’’ in the questions asked last month. Some 
wrote that they prefered the «« News’’ department, or the <¢ Short Story ”’ 
department, or the «* Photograph ’’ department. Now, of course, those are not 
at all what we consider departments. In each weekly issue of the paper, for in- 
stance, the departments are the Bulletin, the Editorials and ««Men and Doings.”’ 
Formerly there was the ‘* Questions and Answers ’’ department, but that has 
been discontinued owing to its universal condemnation by the contributors to 
The Lion’s Mouth. In the Household Numbers, there are additional depart- 
ments: ‘Social Problems in the Home,’’ and **Seen from the Study 
Window.’’ These are called ««departments,’’ because they appear regu- 
larly —some every week, others in the Household Numbers only. They are 
fixtures; they go to make the character of the paper—they differentiate it 
from other papers. They are features. Yet they are but a few of many feat- 
ures. When in questions 8 and 9 we ask what <¢ features’’ our readers like, 
we use the word in its broadest sense —in the sense that covers every pecu- 
liarity of the periodical from type and make-up to authorship and illustration. 

Our readers will notice that in the present number we are carrying out 
one of the most generally made suggestions of the last Lion’s Mouth com- 
petition, and that is the bringing forward of the «* Men and Doings’’ page. 
Hereafter «* Men and Doings’’ will follow the editorial pages, and will 
usually face a page of news photographs. In this way the doings of the 
week, pictured and described, will be grouped with the critical and editorial 
comment, the one balancing and supplementing the other. 


Next Week 


Our issue of March 14 will be devoted largely to naval matters. It 
will be a «* Naval Number,’’ in the sense that the navy in picture and text 














FREDERICK PALMER 

















| will be its leading feature. The double-page, by Reuterdahl, is in three 


colors, and shows the Kaiser’s fleet of battleships manoeuvring in the North 
Sea. It illustrates an article on the German navy—a subject of lively 


‘/ interest at this moment—and these pictures were made by Mr. Reuterdahl 


last summer, a part of which he spent at German naval stations. Mr. 
Reuterdahl has also prepared a number of drawings of our own ships and tars, 


made especially for this issue of the .Weexty, during the recent squadron 


evolutions in the Caribbean Sea, at which he was present aboard 
the flagship as our special artist. The text of the number will 
be made up of articles on subjects of interest to naval men as 
will as to laymen, and treated in popular rather than 
in technical fashion. It is plain that pictorially this 
ah number will be especially strong. In addi- 
SRS tion to the Reuterdah] drawings will be a 
\< oy full-page picture by Charles Dana Gibson. _y)" 









NOW READY! 


WORKERS 
of the 
NATION 


In Two Royal Octavo Volumes 


An Encyclopedia of the Occupations of 
the American People and a Record 
of Business, Professional and In- 
dustrial Achievement at the 
Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century 


By GILSON WILLETS 


This work has only just been completed 
after months of careful and painstaking 
preparation. Here are a few reasons why 
every progressive American should have 
it in his library: 


I.—Because it is the only work 
that deals with twentieth century 
America at work,—and it deais 
with every kind and class of 
worker, from the greatest to the 
smallest. 


Il.—Because it is edited by a 
group of men who stand as au- 
thorities in their chosen spheres 
of labor: Hon. Robert J. Trace- 
well, Comptroller of the U. S, 
Treasury; S. N. D. North, Di- 
vision of Manufactures, U. S. 
Census Office; Hon. John R. 
Proctor, President U. S. Civi’ 
Service Commission; Frank J. 
Sargent, President Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen; David 
T. Day, U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey; Dr. Cyrus Edson, Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, and others. 


IlI.— Because it covers every 
ficld of endeavor, in the most 
practical, exhaustive and _ thor- 
ough manner—giving in con- 
densed form all the informatien 
that a busy man can desire, and 
such that he could never expect 
to glean for himself in the most 
complete of libraries. 


IV.—Because its illustrations 
surpass those of any similar work, 
and are equal to the best in any 
book of recent times. The eight 
full-page color pictures are origi- 
nals by Frederic Remington, H. 
Reuterdahl, W. R. Leigh, and 
C.M. Relyea. In addition, there 
are thirty-two full-page half-tone 
illustrations from photographs. 


V.—Because it is an example 
of perfect book making: The two 
volumes are printed in large, 
open-face type, from new plates, 
on the best of paper; they are 
bound in dark blue cloth with ar- 
tistic paper back-labels, and are 
delivered inclosed in a cardboard 
case. 


is one of the most important publications of 
the year, and the publishers will supply the 
increasing demand for it as rapidly as 
mechanical exigencies will permit. Special 
concessions will be made to readers and 
subscribers of CoLLieR’s WEEKLY — full 
particulars of which may be had by sending 
a request to 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 








MORE POWER 
TO CONGRESS’ 
ELBOW 


SENATORIAL 
COURTESY AND 
“CLosuRe”’ 























O DECISION OF THE United States Supreme Court since 
the insular cases has excited so much attention and so much 
various criticism as the opinion in the so-called lottery case. 
We are not good enough lawyers to attempt even to analyze 
this finding and far from bold enough to predict its conse- 

quences. Ina general way it is admitted on all sides to affirm an enlarged 
power in Congress over interstate commerce. The Court does not say 
that Congress could arbitrarily exclude from commerce among the 
States any article which it chose. The Court has not attempted to 
pass on that point. But the power of regulating commerce is ‘‘plenary, 
complete in itself, and may be exercised by Congress to its utmost ex- 
tent, subject only to such limitations as the Constitution imposes.”’ 
Under this opinion Congress may exclude articles from in- 
terstate commerce when it considers them immoral, as in 
the present case, or otherwise injurious to public welfare. 
It will be seen, even by an eye untrained in the law, that this is a 
long step forward. It has even been judged by critics to support in 
advance the anti-trust legislation recently passed by Congress and to 
empower Congress to take further action of a most restrictive kind 
against the trusts. Without expressing an opinion at present on this 
construction of the Court’s decision, we may say that the painful 
cries of the habitual defenders and dependants of the trusts indicate 
that some one has been hurt. It is melancholy to record that the 
very journals which have urged us to accept the judgments of the 
Supreme Court as infallible, and have grown tragic over the mildest 
criticisms of that august tribunal, are the first to berate the majority 
of the Court for its interpretation of the powers of Congress. 


HE HEAVIEST BLOWS fall upon Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the new member of the Court. The vote was very close, four 
against three. Justices Harlan, White and Brown come in for no 
abuse. They were on the bench while the Court was still sacred in 
the eyes of lower New York. But Justice Holmes enjoys no such 
immunity. He is the wicked new partner who has upset the old 
theory that there was nothing for Congress to do but make uncon- 
stitutional laws and nothing for the Supreme Court to do but knock 
them out. But Justice Holmes, although a new man on the Federal 
Bench, is by no means a fledgling lawyer. Before he was appointed 
by the President he was Chief Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, which implies, we suppose, that he is a good lawyer and a 
conservative citizen. We kncw him to be a stanch Republican, 
but we also know him to be a man of broad and fear- 


JUSTIZE HOLMES . : : ts 
AND HIS CRITICS less intelligence and imagination enough to comprehend 


an enlargement of the power of the people to contend 
with present wrongs. It was plain that when he became a mem- 
ber of the Court a ‘‘new cleavage’’ would be created. If he has, 
as his enemies say, departed from the theories of John Marshall, it 
must be reflected that in his day John Marshall also departed from 
the theories that had been entertained up to the time when he began 
his wonderful constructions éf the Constitution. We do not think 
the people of this country are afraid of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Associate Justice. There are no terrors for peaceful and honest 
Americans in that name. They will continue to trust in the Supreme 
Court satisfied, to use Justice Brewer’s words, that ‘‘each member of 
that tribunal [will] be animated by a noble ambition to be ever loyal 
to justice and the Constitution, no matter what may be temporary 
criticism. ”’ 


HE COUNTRY HAD a good opportunity recently to see how 

a body, which is governed by the vague restrictions of court- 
esy in place of rules, does its important work. In behalf of the 
Statehood bill Senator Quay blocked useful legislation, and in behalf 
of his own prejudices against the Panama Canal, Senator Morgan 
succeeded in bringing the work of the Senate to a dead halt. Mr. 
Morgan is the only man in the Senate, and perhaps the only man in 
the United States, who does not believe that existing circumstances 
demand the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
But up to the time when this paragraph was written his stubborn- 
ness had prevailed over the wishes of the Senate and he was pro- 
ceeding leisurely on his plan of talking the bill to death. 
A few of the younger Senators advocated adopting clos- 
ure, but the suggestion met with almost unanimous 
opposition on the part of the older hands. We are not so sure 
that a rule permitting the majority arbitrarily to close a debate 
is so much the sum of legislative wisdom as critics of the Senate 
seem to think. In the hands of an unscrupulous majority—and ma- 
jorities are, if-not always unscrupulous, generally impatient—it can 
be made a most tyrannical and dangerous weapon. This is so in the 
British House of Commons, where the Government, by means of 
closure, has made a mockery of ‘‘freedom of debate.’? But the 


Senate owes it to the country to prevent ‘‘Senatorial courtesy”’ 
being made a shield for wasteful opposition to measures de- 
manded by a great majority of its members, 


The minority has 


rights, it is true, and they deserve the respect of the majority. 
But has the majority no rights of its own that the minority 
must respect? When a Senator who has been met and beaten in fair 
fight publicly announces his determination to deprive the majority of 
the fruits of their victory by unfair means, it is time he should be 
denied the protection of ‘‘courtesy,”? and put down as a public 
nuisance. 


econ IS CORRECTLY SAID to have passed his century one 
hundred years after his death. If at the end of this crucial 
period his fame and works still survive, there is some ground for 
ranking him with the Immortals. So the Emerson centenary of 1903 
is not, in the sense here explained, a true one, since it marks only a 
century from the philosopher’s birth. The true Emerson centenary 
will occur in 1982—one hundred years after his death—an epoch 
which few of us may hope to celebrate. Ours is but a young coun- 
try, historically speaking, and we are somewhat prone to anticipate 
the awards of fame, in order to do honor to our great ones. We like 
to pluck the fruit while it is still green. It is to be feared that in 
many instances time will yet render a verdict against us. Happily, 
in the case of Emerson, we assume no such risk. He has already 
received the suffrages of the best minds the world over. He was in 
truth long since perceived to be a divine man—the years can but add 
to his stature. The first of American writers, Emerson is also in 
a just sense a world figure. His greatness as a philosopher is, of 
course, diminished by the consideration that he was and 
could not help being ‘‘the heir of all the ages.’”’ As he 
has said somewhere, Plato contains within himself all 
philosophers and all philosophies. Emerson’s valid service is that 
he reaches thousands of minds which would never seek at first hand 
the wisdom of the Greek. And yet Emerson is more mystic than 
philosopher—more poet than either. He will continue to fascinate 
when men shall have ceased—if they have not already—to look for 
anything definitive in his philosophy. As a writer, at least, his fame 
is secure, for after his own admired Montaigne he is the most charm- 
ing of philosophic essayists. True, he may not always speak 


Oracles wiser far than oak 
Or dove on tripod ever spoke; 


but the form in which his message is cast, if not the message itself 
is usually satisfying and delightful. Poet and sage, such as is rarely 
granted to the world, he was besides a great American, and in him 
the universal congress of intellect honors his country. On these 
accounts the Emerson centenary that is to be formally observed at 
Concord in May has worked a high degree of interest throughout 
America, which, as the date approaches, will be reflected in many 
a foreign land. 


ORTH AND SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, the movement against 

child-labor is gaining strength, is winning practical results in pro- 
hibitive legislation. ‘The employers of child-labor have made a fierce 
fight, have shielded themselves behind many adroit pretences. For 
example, could any plea be more satisfying—to a pocketbook con- 
science—than the proud defence of the employers that they let the 
children work to rescue them from the evil influences of bad homes 
and of the idle, vicious habits into which they were falling 
through the negligence and ignorance of their parents? 
Probably the time will never be when some worthy 
people, with dividends at stake, can be convinced that two wrongs 
do not make a right, and that he who does evil is none the less des- 
picable because he does it that good may come. The intrench- 
ments of frank wrongdoers have never delayed the army of progress 
more than a few brief moments. All the long battles rage about the 
fortresses where wrong fights under the banner of right. And there 
has progress experienced all its defeats and disasters. 


Me®: CARNEGIE’S PURPOSE to build a magnificent ‘‘Peace 
Palace’? at The Hague, as the home of the International Court 
of Arbitration, would have been received with amusement a few 
years ago, would have been regarded as a fantastical bit of utopian- 
ism, a squandering of money upon a house that would soon be ten- 
antless or a barracks or an arsenal. To-day the proposal wins him 
applause as a practical man recognizing an actual condition and mak- 
ing a high-minded effort to strengthen it. As peace is a melancholy 
time for statesmen, they have been slow to understand 
the changed conditions of modern life. They are re- 
luctant to admit that modern invention has radically 
altered the motives and mainsprings of action of civilized mankind. 
So long as peace offered no hope of gain comparable with war’s 
offerings in that respect, just so long was war sure to be the main 
business of the human animal. But now that peace has all the prac- 
tical advantages and war has become obviously a poor and a losing 
game, the human animal, swayed ever by the fundamental passion 
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of self-interest, is in a fair way to be peaceable and peace-loving. 
It is encouraging that sentiment is now against war; it is more en- 
couraging that self-interest is also against it. The time was when 
any one who had said that it was possible for two neighbors to live 
side by side without fighting would have been derided as a dreamer. 
To-day—well, is not St. Petersburg a nearer neighbor of New York’s 
than New Orleans was half a century ago? 


yen INTERESTED POWERS “‘have taken the Macedonian trouble 
in hand’? in a manner highly reminiscent of past performances. 
They have presented a joint note to the Porte insisting on certain 
reforms of the finances of the provinces and the control of the rural 
police. No doubt these reforms, if ever placed in execution, would 
relieve the Christians of Macedonia. But, after all, they are merely 
proposals. Similar ones have been made before, accepted by the 
Sultan and then left to accumulate dust at Constantinople while 
Turkish troops and police harassed the Macedonians, blackmai‘ed 
them and killed them. -It is a rule of the Sultan always to promise, 
never to perform. One can easily understand why he should be so 
generous in offering to reform and so miserly in the evidences of 
reformation when one knows how weak and jealous and intriguing 
have been the forces behind the demands forwarded to the Porte. 
Some Power invariably goes into the negotiations with a wink that 
means much to the tyrant. He. knows there is always some one who 
can be bought off in the end, and not bought off with anything tangi- 
ble but with another promissory note. We shall believe in the reform 
of Turkish rule in Macedonia when we see it enforced by 


THE POWERS — : 
THAT BE— a joint army of the Powers. In the meantime the de- 
UNDECIDED spatches from Europe on the question are so much like 


a thousand other despatches on the relations of Turkey and the 
Powers that no one who is not hopelessly hopeful can believe that 
the world is one foot nearer the destruction of Turkish rule than it 
was ten years ago. The situation is only made more perilous to the 
Christian population by the exchange of courtesies. It convinces 
the Sultan of his ability to stand off action by uttering promises 
which, like a beggar’s notes, are quite worthless and never were 
meant to be redeemed. The Powers continue to accept this business 
college currency in payment of their demands, and the old, wearisome 
game goes on. It never will be ended until there is an explosion. 
It might be a mercy to the civilized world if one of the Balkan States 
should fling itself at the monster. A Turkish invasion of Bulgaria, 
provoked by some such action as that which brought about the war 
in Greece, would compel one or more of the great Powers to move 
forward for its own protection. ‘Then we would see what other Power 
would stand up as a champion of Turkish rule in Europe. We know 
which Power has played the part in the past. 


LEARLY THE SULTAN OF SULU is the most valuable part of 
our Asiatic acquisition. With his harem and his slaves he gave 
our Constitutional interpreters the opportunity to perform the most 
wonderful double-balancing and somersaulting act ever seen on the 
international vaudeville stage. Then he gave George Ade the sub- 
ject for a comic opera that keeps thousands of Americans amused 
nightly, and enables him to add to his vast holdings of Indiana farm- 
ing land. And now he has erected Captain Pershing of 
ih or ae the United States army into a ‘‘datto.’’ The Sultan alone 
would be-worth the twenty millions we gave Spain for 
the chance to pick figs from thistles and to reap a vast harvest of 
civilization from a liberal sowing of dragons’ teeth. He alone would 
compensate us for finding ourselves treed by the pet bear we bought 
to enable us to show off our skill at training the lower animals to 
dance to our music. Or, at least, we would do well to think so, as 
the only alternative is to confess that we bought a quicksand for a 
building site—and that would never, never do. 


ORE THAN ANY MODERN WRITER Charles Lamb was 
touched with the spirit of the Elizabethans. Few modern 
critics have equalled him in his almost inspired apprehension of 
Shakespeare. In view of some recent dramatic experiments, it may 
not be amiss to recall that Lamb wrote an elaborate essay to prove 
that Shakespeare’s plays were incapable of just representation on the 
stage. To Lamb’s mind the incapability of acting Shakespeare lay 
in the poetical character of the dramas rather than in 

i, wer ae the unfitness of any set of players. Literary-minded per- 
sons will generally agree in this conclusion, though perhaps 

even the most exacting critics of this class would not care to see 
the plays of Shakespeare ultimately and absolutely withdrawn from 
the stage. We fear such a contingency would not keenly touch the 
present-day theatre-going public. The truth is that for the run 
of people who support the theatre, Shakespeare is hopelessly anti- 
quated. This is not so severe an indictment as it looks on the first 
glance. The reading of blank verse is an art that is seldom perfectly 
attained even by the best actors of the Shakespearean drama. Even 


when read with the rarest felicity and intelligence, the language 
itself presents a great difficulty to the unlearned. Since the days 
of Betterton every actor of note has aspired to shine in the character 
of Hamlet. The traditions which surround this part and play are 
the richest of the stage. Actors of extraordinary genius like Garrick 
and Talma and Kean have identified themselves with it in such a 
manner as to excite the despairing emulation of their successors. 
Yet we have lately seen the New York public turn gladly from 
‘*‘Hamlet,’’ as represented with great scenic richness and high abil- 
ity by one of the best-graced actors of our stage, to a piece of con- 
temporary authorship. The actor was the same in both cases, so 
the public preference undoubtedly marked the inferior play. It seems 
likely enough that ere many years Charles Lamb’s argument will be 
abundantly justified. Nothing in the present condition of public 
taste precludes the growing certainty that the dramas of Shakespeare 
at no distant date will be relegated from the popular stage. Indeed, 
they can hardly be said to have a place there to-day. 


B Fie LATEST MULTI-MILLIONAIRE to essay philanthropy on the 
grand scale is Pedro Alvarado of Parral, Mexico. He has made 
an incredible fortune out of a mine—the Palmillo. He offers to pay 
the foreign debt of his native land, Mexico—a matter of fifty mil- 
lions. ‘‘I made my fortune out of Mexico’s soil,’’ he says, ‘‘and I feel 
that I owe it to myself and to her to show my gratitude.”’ 


one—as old as money itself. The fashion of giving and 

giving hugely, not to escape eternal damnation, but to help men to 
live more comfortably and more wisely, is new—as new as the Ameri- 
can democracy with its generous practical idealism. It is a fashion 
poets used to be thought crazy for predicting. Yet here it is, in 
possession, and dividing the attention of men with the old fashion. 


ROM KRONSTADT COMES NEWS of another great religious 

craze—a certain Father John erected into an incarnation of 
Jesus by a multitude of ignorant Transylvanian peasants. The 
theory is that the Orient and its border-lands are peculiarly prolific 
in these fantastical and fanatical outbursts. But the fact is that 
they are just as common in the Occident, though not so furious be- 
cause the imagination is somewhat more trammelled there by reason 
—and by the police. Boston has its fanatics, and scores of strange 
sects glory in absurd beliefs throughout rural New England. In 
Washington, a woman of refinement and education is high-priestess 
of a religion which seems to consist chiefly in remitting large sums 
to a Syrian Cagliostro. In Chicago there are the Dowieites. In St. 
Louis— But it would take columns to recite merely the names of 
these American sects, native and imported. And every country in 
western Europe has its long list. ‘‘Man,’’ said the sar- 


is not that so many are illogical, but that logic and 

common-sense get so wide and attentive a hearing as they do. We 
no more think of teaching the art of reasoning in our schools than— 
than we think of teaching real American history. Our so-called edu- 
cation, better though it is than it used to be, is still almost grotesque. 
Health is fundamental—yet diet and the laws of taking care of the 
body are never taught, although knowledge of them should precede 
knowledge of the alphabet. ‘Trained senses are fundamental—yet 
only within a few years have the first halting steps been taken 
toward educating hand and eye and ear. In like manner, to 
be able to reason clearly is fundamental—yet logic is taught 
only in higher institutions of learning, and .there as if it were 
a mysterious and almost incomprehensible uselessness like Sanscrit. 


HE GERMAN EMPEROR has regaled and edified us with his 

opinions on music, art, literature, politics, the domestic relation, 
and other themes of importance, and now he has added to the long 
list of his brilliant intellectual achievements by a public statement on 
the origin and authenticity of the Scriptures. We can not find space 
to give the statement in full. It is enough to know that the great 
man has indorsed the Bible. Persons who have hesitated hitherto 
to accept revelation because it lacked this illustrious imprimatur, 
can now do so with a free conscience. ‘‘God,’’ he says, ‘‘reveals 
himself to this or that great sage, whether priest or king, whether 
among the heathens, Jews or Christians. Hammurabi 
was one. Moses, Abraham, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther, omits 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant and Emperor Wilhelm the 
Great were others.’? Not ¢he others, of course. The list is pal- 
pably short one great name which the reader’s imagination can 
supply. All this is very satisfactory. It removes the doubts of 
the Emperor’s orthodoxy that existed in Germany and gives the 
Scriptures a most flattering indorsement. The Emperor has 
properly adopted the judicial but reverent tone of the Hyde 


‘Park orator who was overheard to remark: ‘‘I say-—and the Bible 


agrees with me.” 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the 


HE RECENT IOWA “‘boom”’ to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Ohio again gets an important pub- 
lic office, that of the Commissioner of Corporations, 
which has been assigned to James R. Garfield, son of 
the late President. Ohio people now 
point to the rapid rise of this compar- 


the President sought a man for this 
important post there was no politi- 
cal manceuvring whatever. No one 
asked that Mr. Garfield be appointed. 
The office simply gravitated to him. 
He was from Ohio.’’ As has been 
already pointed out in COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations falls heir to the’ task of 
setting the Nelson amendment in 
operation—not the easiest task that 
an administrative officer can have, nor one, probably, 
that can be conducted without storms of criticism. 


Apisrany AFFAIRS in the United States are grad- 
ually rounding themselves out to a whole that 
eg to be pleasant beholding to army admirers. 

here is, for example, the General Staff bill and the 
State Militia bill, whose enactment was mentioned in 
this column last week, and now has come the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new Army War College at the 
National Capital. The latter is regarded by military 
students as one of the most important steps. yet taken 
in the reconstruction of the American forces of war. 
Coupled with the plans for general army manceuvres 
which were inaugurated last year, it affords means for 
wide practical study of the problems of battle and con- 
flict, and a training school that will give the country a 
far better equipped staff of officers than rallied to its 





James R. Garfield 





The Dedication of the New War College, Washington, D. C. 


support in the late war with Spain. The college is to 
be under the command of one of the best recognized of 
army leaders, Major-General S. M. B. Young, who has 
entered upon his work with the full confidence both of 
his superiors and of those who are to fall under his 
direction. 


F THE WAY of a woman be had—the lone woman 

in the Utah Legislature—neither lemonade nor ice- 
cream soda, neither beer nor cigars, neither tobacco 
nor a night’s lodging, shall hereafter be bought for 
voters by candidates for office. Mrs. Mary Coulter of 
Salt Lake, President of the Utah Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has introduced into the Utah State Legislature 
a measure making it unlawful for any candidate or his 
agent to give away any of the common perquisites of 
campaign. Men who do these things are to be fined all 
the way from $10 to $100, or to be subject to imprison- 
ment for not over thirty years! And the men who ac- 
cept are to be held as guilty as the men who give. The 
bill was still pending at last advices—keeping company, 
perhaps, with a similar measure introduced in the Wis- 
consin Legislature by a man, and with, perhaps, some 
of the many other freak proposals which human nature 
lets loose in every winter’s sessions of State Legis- 
latures. In Kansas, for instance, a bill has been pre- 
sented and approved in both Houses preventing ‘‘the 
eating of snakes, lizards and other reptiles in public 
exhibitions.’’ In Missouri, alarmed by the fact that a 
former Brooklyn coachman succeeded in making a 
credulous girl believe he was a British lord, the State 
Senate has instructed its committee to look into the 
advisability of taxing, branding and licensing foreign 
lords and noblemen, ‘‘real and genuine, bogus and 
frauds . . . to the end that the young women of our 
great State may be protected from and fully warned 
against the speculation in such risky and dangerous 
characters.”’ Colorado legislators, rising wrathfully 
against the ubiquitous but useful Pullman porter, have 
proposed to make it a penal offence to tip either waiter, 

orter, conductor, brakeman or other railway employé. 
The proposal has not yet been heard from since it 
went to committee. 


‘* VERY DAY I preach to the spirits for hours. ... 

I am ordained as a minister of the Gospel to preach 
to men whether in the flesh or in the spirit.’’. For this 
utterance the Rev. Hugo Wendel, pastor of the largest 
German church in Trenton, New Jersey, has been under 
trial for heresy. The Rev. Mr. Wendel is a versatile 
divine, it appears. He has practiced osteopathy. He 
has received a diploma as a doctor of mesmerism. He 
has been able to meet the’ rigid requirements of the 
Lutheran pulpit. That he should become a communi- 
cant with the spirits he holds to be nothing especially 


atively young man, and add: ‘‘When- 
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strange, nor does he think it ground for being accused 
by his synod of spiritualism. In an interview, he em- 
phasizes the fact that he uses his mesmeric power for 
good, saying: ‘‘Many persons have been cured by my 
treatment without the use of drugs. The lame have 
thrown away their crutches, and those who were un- 
able to leave their beds have been made to walk by 
God through my use of hypnotism, a power which 
God has given me.”’ 


RALROAD IMPROVEMENT PLANS that may 
mean almost as much to the West as the original 
projection of the transcontinental lines are announced 
from two rival quarters. Both of them look forward to 


‘reducing the travelling time between the Atlantic and 


Pacific coasts to four days. Inasmuch as it is only fif- 
teen years since this amount of time was necessary for 
little more than half the journey, and since, under such 
relatively slow transportation, the farther West ad- 


‘vanced to its presént splendid development, there must 


be very large and notable progress awaiting it under 
the new programme. of the railroads. The first an- 
nouncement.in this direction was made some weeks 
ago by President- Harriman of the Southern Pacific, 
who declared that he intended to make unprece- 
dented alterations in roadbeds, to build some vast 
tunnels through. the Sierra Nevada, and to re-equip 
almost. the entire system over which he has con- 
trol. The second announcement now comes from 
President Hill of the Great Northern, who has already 
taken important steps toward the desired goal by re- 
ducing the curvature along the entire line of his road, 
and who has constructed a tunnel some eight miles in 
length for the purpose of getting rid of the old time- 
killing switchback. A long period may elapse before 
the great grades of the Western mountains permit of 
the extreme speed attained by the roads of the far 
East, but the progress foreshadowed by these two pro- 
posals is so much greater than anything that would 
have been thought of even as recently as a decade and 
a half ago, that it may not be a very heavy call upon 
the imagination to see that the daring of such men as 
Mr. Harriman and Mr. Hill may yet contribute a new 
conquest of the mountainous continent. 


HILADEEPHIA HAS contributed an unusual bit 

of news to the political history of American cities 
by electing to its mayoralty an English-born citizen, 
Mr. John Weaver. The successful candidate was re- 
garded as a machine Republican, though he had won 
his way to the -higher honor through the trying office 
of district-attorney. He-was the choice of the city by 
a majority of 120,000 votes. In contrast with Mr. 
Weaver's election, interest grows intense in the forth- 
coming mayoralty campaign in Baltimore, where stren- 
uous efforts are being made to secure the re-election of 
the present mayor, Thomas G. Hayes. Mr. Hayes has 
made a striking record as a ‘‘reform”’ official, having 
been successful in working out numerous popular plans 
for taxation of franchises and increasing the city reve- 
nue, in raising the city 344 per cent bonds to a premium 
price of 114, in lifting the public schools out of politics, 
in reducing the tax rate, and in scaling the public ex- 
penditures. The machine is strongly against Mr. 
Hayes, but the preliminary indications appear to be 
in his favor. Baltimoreans, having had a taste of that 
for which most municipalities cry, seem to be willing 
to continue the diet. 


ITH FIVE MEN topping six feet five inches in 

height, the Scotch curling team has again in- 
vaded the United States and Canada, and departed 
with a string of hard-won victories to its credit. Out 
of a total of 113 games, the list marks 59 for its honor. 
But it is entertaining to the American sense of pride to 
realize that the majority in the Scotchmen’s favor did 
not fall to them so easily this year as heretofore. The 
fun of the curling game has been discovered on both 
sides of the Canadian border, and, as in the case of 
cricket, in which the Americans now and then succeed 
in soundly drubbing their opponents, the Yankee and 
Canuck determination has gone into the thing for some- 
thing else than second place. Another year or two of 
games, it is thought, may put the brawny men of the 
other side of the water to the bad. 
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World’s News 


Y PASSING ONWARD from larger size to larger 
size, the transatlantic ship companies have finally 
reached what is deemed by many observers to be the 
limit in ship expansion. In the new ship of the White 
Star Line, the Cedrzc-—which made its first appearance 
in New York Harbor in the latter part of February, ice- 
clad and ponderous, after a maiden voyage from Eng- 
land—a capacity is afforded for over twenty-six hundred 








The ‘‘Cedric’—The Largest Ship Afloat 


passengers in addition to a crew of three hundred and 
thirty-five. -The decks of the vessel rise above the 
water more or less like the stories of a hotel, and news- 
paper artists, seeking for some means of conveying an 
adequate impression of the ship’s size, have drawn it to 
scale with the great Flatiron Building in New York— 
with a result not flattering to the building. Increasing 
the size and improving the accommodating capacity of 
the ocean steamships seems to have been fallen back 
upon by the various companies as the only method of 
competition, now that the ship combines have become 
so far-reaching and effective, but it is believed by ship 
experts that the Cedric is the maximum possibility. 


N THE REACTION following the controversy over 


the President’s utterances on negro matters, there . 


have been some most interesting developments, not 
the least of these being the annual conference at the 
Tuskegee Institute. In keeping with his customary 
good judgment, Booker T. Washington, the head of 
the institute, held the discussions of the conference 
away from the vexed question of negro privilege and 
made it manifest to the public that the leaders of the 
colored -people. are intent upon the deeper problem of 
establishing the race in habits of industry and thrift. 
Here and there throughout the country mass-meetings of 





Booker T. Washington in his Office at Tuskegee Institute 


blacks have been held to declare approval of the Presi- 
dent’s utterances, and in other places gatherings of 
Southern societies have been conspicuous for addresses 
reiterating the position of the whites in the matter of 
‘negro dominance.’’ Senator-elect Smoot of Utah has 
entertained some of the colored folk of his communit 
at banquet; Secretary Root has made a notable speec 
signifying the failure of suffrage; a Kansas legislator 
has introduced a bill withholding the suffrage, and a 
turbulent preacher in New England has declared the 
race essentially vicious, immoral and brutish. Mean- 
while the. President. himself has done much by frank- 
ness and concession to allay hostility, yielding, in the 
one notable instance of the aang Ee at Wilson, 
N. C., to the solicitations of Senator Pritchard, who is 
affiliated with the so-called ‘‘Lily Whites,’’ in with- 
holding the appointment from a negro in favor of a 
white man. 


as PRACTICAL FORCE has been given to in- 
struction in architecture in Columbia University 
by the action of President Butler in requiring the 
Senior Class in the School of Architecture to submit 

lans for new grounds and building improvements. 

or some time the University has owned a stretch of 
unoccupied land in front of the magnificent Library, 


“and the problem of so adapting it to the general scheme 


of structure of the institution as to preserve the full ef- 
fect of the splendid Library approach has concerned the 
authorities very seriously. Shortly after his accession 
to office, President Butler had recourse to the Univer- 
sity’s own architectural department, and suggested the 
idea of having the upper class students submit designs. 
The results of the suggestion seem to have been most 
satisfactory, the students having produced conceptions 
that are full of most interesting forms and fancies. 
re 
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steel spans were placed upon flat boats and floated into position at high water 


BRIDGE-BUILDING BY TIDE-POWER 


As the tide fell, the spans settled securely into place 


The new bridge across the Shubenacadie River, which flows into the Bay of Fundy, famed for its tides, was constructed with the aid of this elemental force 
The pier work for this Nova Scotian bridge was done by an American company 


on flat boats; the second picture shows the span safely installed upon the stone piers. 


After the stone piers had been completed the 


The first picture shows one of the spans being floated down stream 











LOUIS EXPOSITION 





THE EDUCATION BUILDING AT THE ST. 


The latter are to be formally dedicated on April 30, although the Exposition itself will not be opened until 1904 


The photograph shows the average state of completion of the various buildings on the grounds 





Photograph by A. A. C. Morrison, U.S. N. 


























THE WIRELESS AUTOMOBILE 
This vehicle travels through the financial district 





Storms on the Atlantic have been so severe dur: 
ing the past few weeks that the transatlantic liners 
have been coming in completely incased in ice 


ARCTIC WEATHER AT SEA 


“OLD GLORY” IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Acting-Governor Minett of Tutuila, Samoa, presenting ‘a stand of colors to the Native Guard 
at Pago-Pago, January 16. The crew of the U. S. S. “Wheeling” took part in the cere- 
mony, and the gunboat fired a national salute of twenty-one guns 


Copyright 1903 by J. C. O’ Laughlin 


distributing messages to the “curb” brokers- 
the “curb,” of course, having no ticker facilities 


























THE MEN WHO SETTLED THE VENEZUELA DIFFICULTY 





THE CESSION OF COALING STATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES 


President Palma, of Cuba, signing the grant of perpetual lease of naval and coaling stations for 
President Palma is seated. Reading from right to left 


occupancy by the United States in Cuba. 


those standing are Carlos Zaldo, Cuban Secretary of State; Herbert G. Squiers, United States Min 


ister to Cuba; Jacob Sleeper and H. P. Fletcher, Secretaries of the United States Legation; Assis 
tant Secretary of State Heviax, and Private Secretary Belt 


At the extreme right of the picture sits Herbert W. Bowen, who represented the Venezuelan Govern 
ment. On his right is Count Quadt, and next in order are Baron Speck von Sternburg, the German 
Ambassador; Sir Michael Herbert, the British Ambassador, and Mayor des Planches, the Italian 
The photograph was taken after one of the final sessions, at which the agreement 


Ambassador. 
: for raising the blockade was reached 
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A Mountain Road neur the Frontier 
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The Cockpit of the Continent 


; By Frederick Palmer, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 





ing, hard fighting and 

periwigs, ending with Na- 
poleon, Belgium was known 
as the cockpit of the Conti- 
nent. To-day it is satisfied 
with the celebrity of its ca- 
thedral, its manufactures, its 
gambling place at Ostend, 
and its gay and many-sided 
and generally level-headed 
King Leopold. Its old dis- 
tinction now belongs to 
Southeastern Europe. War 
correspondents in idle times 
always return to the immense 
and picturesque possibilities 
of the Balkans. In that dan- 
gerous corner are congested 
the fears and the ambitions 
of every great Power except 
the United States, there, in 
Europe itself, the Turk’s re- 
ceding wave of invasion, which once carried him to 
the walls of Vienna, still retains autocratic dominion 
with the grim tenacity of a ruling, a militant and a 
fanatical race; there the Mohammedan, believing that 
death in battle with the Christian opens wide the gate 
to Paradise, and the Christian, with the mighty- power 
of the Christian legions of Russia, Germany, Austria, 
France and Italy at his back, dwell in adjoining houses 
and meet every day in the market-place. 

Risings and throatcuttings and swift and terrible 
punishment by Turkish officials and appeals to Europe 
on the part of the punished are inevitable. This situa- 
tion has caused three wars within the memory of men 
living—wars which illy repaid their cost in blood and 
treasure. 


i |’ the days of hard drink- 





A Macedonian Mountaineer 


Former Wars 


In the Crimea the British and French supported the 
Turk (that is the Mohammedan) against the Russian 
(that is the Christian). In 1877 the Russian gained 
fresh ground for Christendom and the award of an in- 

, demnity from Turkey which is not yet paid. In 1897 
the Greeks were chased from Meluna Pass to Ther- 
mopyle as fast as the phlegmatic Turks cared to fol- 


The Settler : 


low, and Greece, impoverished, had to pay the Turks 
an indemnity under supervision of the Powers, while 
Crete secured freedom from Turkish misrule, though 
not the annexation to Greece which it desired. 

That sleepless month in which I was occupied in 
keeping pace with the flying Greek army gave me one 
indelible impression. *‘The Sick Man of the East,’’ 
in so far as the phrase refers to the average Turk, is 
one of the healthiest and most virile men on earth. 
Any one who has seen red rivers of fezes—divisions, 
brigades and regiments—spread out in skirmish order, 
and come forward, careless of all obstacles, to their ob- 
jective with a skill that is modern and with a fanatical 
confidence that is medieval, knows that however in- 
imical Turkish rule in Europe may be to the interests 
of civilization, the Turkish army 1s a magnificent fight- 
ing machine which may suffei for want of food, raiment 
and pay, but ever keeps its arms bright. 


Ghe Turkish Idea 


Turkish opinion of the Macedonians may be summed 
up in the remarks of an old Turkish sergeant who viséd 
my passport once on the Greco-Macedonian border. 
‘These Macedonian Christians are swine,”’ said he, 
‘‘When the Padishah gives the word we will smite 
them as the rainstorm lays the dust. The Christians 
of far-away Europe are another matter. They are true 
fighting men—but not so good as Turks—not so good 
as Turks because they have not the true faith. And 
they are always stepping in and robbing us of our 
victories.”’ 

Now looking at the matter from the side of the Mace- 
donians. These fellow-Christians of ours are expected 
to forfeit their pride in the name of discretion in much 
the same way as a lone Chinese in a Western mining 
camp. They are expected to pay their taxes promptly, 
courtesy to their superiors and not ask questions. For 
them every Turk has, aside from the prejudice of 
totally different religion and customs, the contempt 
of a judge for a racing tout, of a British nobleman for 
a small shopkeeper or a poacher. Society, human feel- 
ings and industry are still primitive. The proudest 
possession of the Macedonian Christian is a rifle. He 
is as belligerent a Christian as the Turk is a Moham- 
medan, with the qualification that he has those weak- 
nesses of a subject race which gets its rule from the 
emissaries of an autocracy. A patriot and a brigand 


are often but one step removed. They say that the 
ransom for Miss Stone went to the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Committee. The Macedonian Christian knows 
nothing so well as that the rest of Europe is Christian. 

This is his bank account and his battle cry. The 
Turkish Governors of Macedonia are between the devil 
andthe deepsea. They must keep their own religionists 
from declaring a religious war at the same time that 
they keep the Macedonian Christians from arousing the 
indignation of Europe and consequent intervention 
with the parade of their wrongs. 

When it is announced that large bands are being or- 
ganized on the Bulgarian frontier for the assistance 
of bands of co-religionists in Macedonia, history simply 
repeats itself. With its army mobilized on the Turkish 
frontier in 1897, Greece did not really mean to make 
war. But five hundred irregulars invading Turkey 
on their own responsibility put the Turk into action 
and embroiled the two countries. The Russo-Turkish 
war was started in much the same way. The Mace- 
donian realizes that with every big uprising he has in- 
creased the territory under Christian rule. The Turk 
wants to be put in the light of resisting invasion 
even as the Boers resisted the Jameson raid. This 
also satisfies the revolutionist, in so far as it will bring 
on a great war. 


Russia and Austria 


Aside from principle, the Macedonian takes somewhat 
the same delight. in his occupation as a small boy does 
in getting two big boys into a fight. If his revolu- 
tion is muffled with reform this time he will start an- 
other a few years hence; and he will keep on until 
the Mohammedan hosts are forced to make their last 
stand on the Continent of Europe. Russia looks to 
Constantinople as her natural heritage. She is patient 
and she can wait. Her hand may be forced now or 
not for years to come. Austria wants Macedonia and 
more especially the port of Salonika. This annexation 
of territory would do much to bind the careening parts 
of Francis Joseph’s empire together in something like 
common patriotism and pride. With the Russians, the 
war would be a holy one, in the old sense of Huguenot 
and Catholic in France. Upon a few thousand illy 
clothed, uneducated, adventurous Christians in Mace- 
donia and Bulgaria, rather than upon the Chancelleries 
of Europe, hangs the balance between peace and war. 


By Rudyard Kipling 


“IT leave this shore more convinced than ever that the forces—the natural forces—that are drawing 


you together are more potent than those evil influences which would tend to separate you . 


. Above 


all, South Africa needs the best capacities of all of its children.’'—MR. CHAMBERLAIN, February 24. 


HERE where my fresh-turned furrows run and the deep soil glistens red, 
I will repair the wrong that was done to the living and the dead : 
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Here where the senseless bullet fell, and the barren shrapnel burst, 


I will plant a tree, I will dig a well against the heat and the thirst. 


Here in a large and a sunlit land, where no wrong bites to the bone, 
I will lay:my hand in my neighbor's hand, and together we will atone 


From the far and the fiercely-guarded streams and the pools where we lay in wait, 
Till the corn cover our evil dreams, and the young corn our hate. 


And when we bring old fights to mind we will not remember the sin— 


If there be blood on his head of my kind, or blood on my head of his kin— 


For the set folly and the red breach and the black waste of it all ; 


Giving and taking counsel each over the cattle-kraal. 


Here will we league against our foes—the hail-stroke and the storm— 
And the red and rustling cloud that blows the locusts’ mile-deep swarm : 


For the ungrazed upland, the untilled lea cry, and the fields forlorn :— 
“The dead must bury their dead, but yet—ye serve an host unborn.” 


Bless then, our God, the new-voked plow, and the gocd beasts that draw, 
And the bread we eat in the sweat of our brow according to thy law: 


Frost and murrain and floods let loose shall launch us side by side 


In the holy wars that have no truce ‘twixt seed and harvest-tide. 


Earth where we rode to slay or be slain our love shall redeem unto life ; 
We will gather and lead to her lips again the waters of ancient strife 


After us cometh a multitude—prosper the work of our hands 
That we may feed with our land’s food the folk of all our lands! 


Here in the wastes and the troughs of the plains where the healing stillness lies, 
And the vast benignant sky restrains, and the long days make wise— 

Bless to our use the rain and the sun and the blind seed in its bed, 

That we may repair the wrong that was done to the living and the dead! 


Hereafter all of Mr. Kipling’s poems on political and timely topics published in England in the London Times will be published, for America, exclusively in Collier's Weekly 
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Dave Samuels’ Big Strike 


By Herbert E. Hamblen, Author of “On Many Seas,” “The General Manager’s Story,” Etc. 


NDER the ragged brim of ‘‘the ol’ 
man’s” flapping straw -hat carking 
care sat enthroned in wrinkled state. 
As he shambled for the hundredth 
time to the lead-line hanging over 
the starboard quarter and noted its 
trend, he bestowed an apprehensive 
glance at the steadily approaching 

shore. For the annals of the sea are full of instances 

of vessels stranded in calms which never again have 
cleared the bottom. 

Amos Lancaster, the mate, almost the counterpart 
of old man Foster himself—certainly his complement— 
leaned with lazily folded arms on the rail, puffing at a 
villanous black dev. Apparently it was immaterial to 
him whether the voyage was to end on the San-Blas 
beach or in New York harbor. 

This air of sublime fatalism irritated the ‘‘ol’ man.”’ 
‘Dang ’em!’’ he muttered, ‘‘I won't lay ’er bones here 
for the want of givin’’em a job. Mr. 
Lancaster,” he continued aloud, ‘‘git 
the port anchor over an’ overhaul a 
thirty-fathom range o’ chain; ef there 
don’t come a breeze in the next half- 
-hour, we’ll have to ketch a holt o’ the 
bottom.” 

The inert figure of 
Amos was imbued with 
instant virility. The 
dead sails gave a flat- 
ness to his orders, but 
the crew responded 
with alacrity. Sweat 
splashed on the hot 
deck, and the dry 
clanking of the chain 
intensified the sense of 
suffocation—the raging 
calm was roundly and 
thoroughly cussed. 

The anchor over and 
the chain ranged, Amos 
resumed his listless atti- 
tude at the rail. Sud- 
denly Captain Foster, 
who had been keenly 
examining the shore 
line, exclaimed: 

‘“‘Hullo, what’s that? 
Somethin’ the matter 
on the p’int, there.’’ 
He brought his old-fashioned spyglass from the com- 
anes and trained it on the “p’int,”’ while Amos 
anguidly gazed in the same direction. As the old man 
watched the land he talked, more to himself than to 
Amos—but with the understanding that it was Amos’s 
duty to hear. 

‘‘Be’n a revolution,’’ said he, ‘‘an’ there’s the de- 
feated presidential candidate makin’ signals o’ dis- 
tress; know ’em—seen lots on ’em in my time. 
Wants ter be took off, I guess. Seems ter be in a des- 
prit hurry, too—they must be follerin’ ’im up pretty 
close. Wonder what we better do? Sometimes them 
fellers has lots ’n lots o’ money, an’ then agin they 
hain’t got nothin’ but a han’ful o’ paper cigars an’ a 
string o’ silver dollars round their hat-band; if there 
was enough o’ them, even—wha’ do ye think, Amos, 
had we better try ter git im? If the other side hap- 
pens ter have a gunboat handy, an’ ketches us at it, 
they’ll cut all our throats an’ then ’pologize to the 
Guv’ment at Wash’n’ton.” 

‘I don’t see no sign of no gunboat, nowheres,’’ says 
Amos, emerging slowly from his hibernation, ‘‘an’ it 
looks as if there was a breeze comin’ off- the land down 
there to the west’ard. Anyhow, ’twould be an onchris- 
tian. act to allow a feller critter to be murdered right 
under our noses ’thout makin’ any attempt ter save 
’im.’’ 

This. last came rather in the nature of a challenge, 
for Captain Foster was a stanch Methodist, and as good 
a Christian as ever hailed from Newburyport—when 
freights were high and winds fair; while Amos sailed 
under Baptist colors. That he so regarded it was evi- 
denced by the old man closing his spyglass with a reck- 
less, not to say vicious, snap, and calling out to the 
second mate: , 
































The Man on the Shore 


Illustrations by E. Blumenschein 


‘‘Take a man with ye in the boat, Mr. Coolidge, an’ 
find out what that feller wants. If he’s got any money, 
you bring ’im off; if ’e don’t show ye none, you leave 
‘im there—’cause I expect he’s a criminal, an’ I won’t 
have no hand in defeatin’ the ends o’ justice. Don’t 
ye git too close to ’im, nuther, ’fore ye find out; ‘cause 
if you refuse ter take ’im, an’ he’s got firearms, he might 
damage the boat.”’ 

Mr. Coolidge and his man departed reluctantly on 
their unpleasant mission. The thought to remind 
Captain Foster that he hadn’t shipped to defy Central 
American desperadoes, flitted momentarily across Mr. 
Coolidge’s mental horizon, but he remembered Captain 
Foster’s record—and bent his back humbly to the oar. 

Arrived within hailing distance, he stood up, and saw 
that the fugitive was holding up a small American flag 
by its luff, union down; there was a whiff of air in 
there under the land, so it showed up quite plainly. 
However, he had his orders. 

‘‘Hey, sefior,’’ he called, ‘‘got any geldt— 
argent—plata—anything ter pay yer fare 
with?” 

The derelict doused his colors and ran to 
the head of 4 line of mules that disappeared 
in the brush behind him. He turned quickly 
and aimed at Mr. Coolidge, who fell flat on 
the thwarts, wondering what he would get 
from the old man if the scoundrel should 
hull the boat. Not hearing a shot, Mr. 
Coolidge ventured to look up, very cau- 
tiously. The man-had a pair of binoculars 
trained on him, and, after taking a good 
look, called out: 

“If you don’t wiggle that boat in along- 
side here in short order, Bob Coolidge, I'll 
make a lobster-pot of ’er, an’ you know 
what ol’ Caleb ’Il do to you then.” 

Mr. Coolidge decided that the man who 
could call his name in such an offhand man- 
ner must be some one he knew, and, as he 
didn’t know any disappointed presidential 
candidates or other desperate characters, he 
oBeyed the summons without further parley. 
The stranger, a brawny, sunburned indi- 
vidual, attired in all the gaudy frip- 
pery of a Spanish-American cabal- 
lero, seized the boat’s nose and drew 
her up on the beach. He then per- 
emptorily ordered Mr. Coolidge and 
his man to tranship the cargo of the 
mules to the boat. ‘‘I didn’t git no 
orders ter—’’ commenced the second mate, but a big 
six-shooter was jabbed under his nose with the words: 

‘‘Here’s your orders; now get a move on—sharp’s 
the word and quick’s the motion!” 

Each mule had four square, five-gallon kerosene cans 
slung across its back, but they didn’t contain kerosene. 
They were too heavy for that—and then there was an 
occasional rattle. The man bossed the job to perfec- 
tion, driving them like coolies, while he kept close 
watch on a mountain pass in the rear, until the last 
can was in the boat. It required their combined 
strength to shove her off, and then she was so deep 
that the water poured in through the leaky top-sides. 
The stranger baled frantically with his sombrero, all 
the while urging the men to hurry. When they ar- 
rived alongside, Captain Foster asked: 

‘‘What’s that ye got in that boat?’ 

The stranger sprang erect and, swinging his som- 
brero over his head, yelled: ‘‘Money, Caleb—money! 
Money enough to buy your old brig twice over an’ 
more.”’ 

‘“Money? That all money?’ the old man gasped. 
“Git ’er round an’ hook ’er on, Mr. Coolidge—hurry 
up ’fore she sinks!”’ 

‘‘No, ye don’t,’”’ interrupted the stranger. ‘‘If you 
hoist this old basket out o’ water the bottom ’Il drop 
out of ’er; you'll have to pass this stuff up by 
hand.”’ 

At this juncture a howling mob appeared on the 
beach and opened a fusillade of small-arms on the 
brig. Their shots flew wide or fell short, but the 
demonstration was sufficient to alarm Captain Foster. 

‘‘You’ll have ter hang on an’ bale the best ye kin, 
stranger,’’ he said, ‘‘till we git the yards trimmed; 
there’s a cat’s-paw comin’; it may not last more’n a 


minute, but we got ter nave it,’’ and, disregarding the 
other’s protests, he trimmed his sails. 

Not until the last can was safe on deck did the 
stranger venture to come up; then he immediately 
ordered his ‘‘stuff’’ carried below and stowed in the 
cabin. And for once Captain Foster permitted another 
than himself to give orders on board his brig; for, to 
his hungry and toil-worn eyes, those battered tin cans 
spelled the magic word, ‘‘Salvage.”’ 

The loot disposed of, Captain Foster stepped up to 
his strange passenger and, looking keenly beneath the 
broad brim of the other’s sombrero, demanded: 

‘‘Now I want ter know who you be? Seems ter me 
I’ve seen them eyes. No, it can’t be—he was a little, 
wizen, round-shouldered runt—dinged if I don’t most 
believe ’tis, though—’’ 

‘“‘Sure,’’ replied the other, grasping the old fellow’s 
knotted fist. ‘‘Dave Samuels. Gosh, but I must have 
changed! Even Bob Coolidge, whose sister ’Mandy I 
courted for threé years before he was out of school, 
didn’t know me.”’ 

“Sho! Youdon’tsay! DaveSamuels? Little, skinny 
Dave? How you have growed, to be sure.’’ Then, af- 
ter a space devoted to hearty handshaking, ‘‘David,”’ 
said Captain Foster solemnly, ‘‘1 hope you come hon- 
estly by all that money.”’ 

Dave winced and his eyes wavered a bit, but he re- 
covered himself quickly, gave the old fellow glance for 
glance, and replied: ‘‘Yep; ‘quicksilver lode—tell ye all 
about it bimeby. Somebody gimme a pipe an’ some 

lug terbacker, Jightnin’ quick; it's years since I been 
in'God’s country.’’ 

After supper, Captain Foster demanded to know the 
source of Mr. Samuels’ wealth—and how much there 
was of it. 

‘*Well,’’ said Dave, ‘‘I got enough,”’ which statement 
made a visible impression upon Caleb. ‘‘ ’Mandy Cool- 
idge is at the bottom of this whole business,’’ continued 
Dave. ‘‘You know 
she said if I would 
not go. to sea, like 
the rest of the boys, 
I'd better clear out; 
and I did. I went 
West, and I give ye 
my word for it, the 
West is a tough 
country. I had a 
little trouble in 
Leadville and came 
South, and since 
then I haven't 
heard a-word from 
*Mandy, nor none of 
the folks. I punched 
cattle a little, and 
prospected a little, 
and made out fairly 
well, but had to keep 
moving. I was all 
right when I got 
across the line into 
Mexico, but I didn’t 
like the- country. 
So, as I couldn’t go 
north again, I kept 
going on south, un- 
til I struck this vine- 
yard ashore here; 
only it was some 
little distance back 
in the country. 

‘For some little 
time before I got to 
the place I’m going 
to tell you about, I'd 
heard a good deal 
about a certain Don 
eae oelna Felipe 

e Dios—and a 











whole .ot more 
that’s not neces- 
sary to mention— 


Gonzales. 
Like every one else 
in these countries, 
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except the peons, Don Juan is a general, with a hanker- 
ing for the presidency. He’s reached almost within 
grabbing distance of it twice, and a man who has done 
that, and escaped the blank wall in front of a firing 
squad, is apt to be worth knowing; that’s what I 
thought, anyway. I was sorely disappointed in his ap- 
pearance, though. He don’t look a bit like a fire-eater. 
He’s a little, fat, bootleg-colored proposition, with 
twinkling, bilious-looking eyes, a wheezy breath, and a 
little black mustache at the corners of his mouth, like 
a kitten’s ears. But say, cap, he’s got a daughter, 
Pascualita—M-m-m-m-m! She more’n makes up for all 
the old feller’s defects. Pascualita’s a fairy! 

‘Well, I got to board at the hacienda, as they call a 
farm down here, and I had to join Gonzales’s conspira- 
tors nights, to get the privilege of courting Pascualita 
days. I didn’t pay much attention to their villanies, 
though, for Pascualita made it so pleasant that I soon 
got so used to the climate, the garlic and red pepper, 
that I nearly forgot I was a Gringo—then there ap- 
peared a disturbing element on the scene. 

‘‘Young Don Paulo, a nephew of Gonzales, came home 
from Europe with a college education and frills enough 
for a whole army. He took Pascualita by storm, and 
she cut me deader’n a mackerel. I hung around a 
couple of days, trying to get a word with her, but she 
couldn’t have seen me if I'd been the only object in the 
landscape. Finally 1 made up my mind I might as well 
pull my freight first as last, "cause ’twas easy to see 
that lode had pinched out for good. But, on second 
thought, I considered that my blighted affections en- 
titled me to damages of some kind—alimony, you 
know, or something like that. So I attended the 
meeting of the junta that night, to see if there was 
a chance of saving anything from the wreck. 

“I soon learned that all that kept Gonzales and his 
friends from overturning the government was lack 
of funds. They had some money, and could raise 
more, but not enough. I sat and listened to them 
bemoaning their poverty, and cussing the govern- 
ment and the tax-gatherers, that had got thtm 
skinned down to the last real, until I thought the 
time was ripe to spring a plan on them which I 
had hastily formed. Then I got up and addressed 
them something like this: 

‘**Gentlemen, the trouble with this conclave is 
you’re not practical. You sit around and mourn 
and whine, instead of getting a hustle on you, like 
we doin my country. Why don’t you get a move 
on you and raise the funds necessary to prosecute 
your enterprise, instead of letting your opportuni- 
ties ‘‘like sunbeams pass you by’’?’ 

‘**Ah, Sefior Americano,’ said an old pirate by 
the name of Martinez, ‘you don’t understand the 
situation. We can not get a move on us. Our 
crops are not due for three months yet, and when 
they do come in, this c-a-r-r-r-a-m-b-a Nufiez (the 
President) will rob us through his b-r-r-r-r tax- 
gatherers, of the fruit of our honest toil. What 
can we do? Alas, my bleeding country, we are 
helpless!’ 

‘**My triends,’ said I, ‘you are barking up the 
wrong tree. You couldn’t do anything with your 
bananas and ivory nuts if there were no tax- 
gatherers; there ain't enough in it. The total 
value of your crops wouldn’t equip an army, let 
alone keep it in the field through a campaign. 
What you want,’ says I, ‘and must have, is a crop 
that can’t be exhausted; a crop that will be in 
season the year around; a crop,’ I says, ‘that will 
bring in more returns with every rising sun than 
you can spend in a week, no matter how big your 
operations. With such a crop,’ says I, ‘you 
wouldn't need to revolutionize if you didn’t want 
to.’ But I noticed they paid no heed to that 
feature. 

‘‘Well sir, gentlemen, when I told them that 
for a reasonable consideration I was prepared to 
furnish them a crop like the one I’d been telling 
them about, they got so excited that they squab- 
bled over it for ten minutes before they thought 
to ask what it was. When they did at last, I said, 
‘You know I’m a prospector and miner. Long be- 
fore I ever saw any of you gentlemen I pounded 
rock and washed gravel all through these moun- 
tains and gulches. I know there’s silver in ’em, 
lots of it—and where there’s so much silver there’s 
pretty apt to be some gold.’ 

‘‘Then they wanted to know how it was I was so 
poor myself. Oh! they’re slick, I tell, ye, if they 
are yeller-bellies. 

“T had to explain that the trouble with me al- 
ways had been that I’d never had a stake big 
enough at one time to enable me to follow up the 
color. I would always have to quit every little 
while to hunt grub, and then something would always 
turn up to keep me moving along, instead of going 
back to where I knew there was a sure thing. 

‘Gosh, how I did rastle an’ sweat with them fellers! 
I earned every cent I’ve got, I tell ye, an’ earned it 
darn hard, too, harder’n sawin’ green cord-wood. 

‘‘Finally I told them if I had a proper outfit—fifteen 
hundred or two thousand dollars—I’d stake my life 
that I’d be back inside of two months with specimens 
that would prove that all they’d need to do, to raise 
all the money they would need for their very humani- 
tarian enterprise, would be to keep their burro trains 
busy hauling ore to mill. 

‘By this time they were gathered around me like a 
bunch of coyotes ’round a forgotten bacon-rind. I 
guess if they’d had ten thousand dollars in their pon- 
chos I could have had every cent of it on the spot—but 
they didn’t. They could get it, though, and promised 
me a positive answer the next evening, if I should be 
of the same mind. But during the next twenty-four 
hours they had time to think, and when we met again 
I saw they distrusted me because I was a Gringo. They 
wanted a representative of their own to go with me, to 
look out for their interests. I told them I had never 
heard of such a thing, and wouldn’t permit it under 
any circumstances. If they didn’t care to trust me as 





their agent they could call’ the whole thing off; I was 
going to start in the morning anyhow. 
‘That brought them to terms, but they haggled over 
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the amount of the stake, finally cutting it to a thousand 


dollars. They gave it to me in paper, worth twenty 
cents on the dollar; but what it lacked in quality they 
made up in quantity, so that I left town bright and 
early the following morning with the equivalent of a 
thousand silver dollars in my pack. 

‘I said they were slick—a mink ain’t in it with them 
for slickness. Before they let me go they searched me 
and took away the only bit of silver 1 had—a toothpick 
—that I might have nothing that could be melted up 
into a specimen. 

Pascualita waylaid me in the chapparal, in the out- 
skirts of the village; but I was headed for Californy, 
so I told her I had a sweetheart in the States I was 
going to be true to hereafter, and advised her to go 
back to her gwapo cousin.” She ripped and tore round 
some, but [| rode on, thanking my stars I’d found out 
what a wildcat she was before it was too late. 

‘‘From the top of the mountain I turned to take a 
last look at the place where I’d made the biggest strike 
of my life. A rustling in the bushes attracted my at- 
tention. I fired into the clump, and one of Gonzales’ 
peons went tearing down the mountain howling like 
a lost calf and shaking blood from his finger-tips. I 
winged three more of his spies during the week, and 
then saw no more of them. 

‘“‘I must have got the fever into my blood in the low 
country, for I began to get looney the third day out. 
Then there was a spell I don’t remember anything 
about, and I found myself back on the spot where I 
shot the first spy. Both my mules were gone, I was 
starving, and so sick and weak I could hardly crawl—- 
but I had my wad, all right. I headed to the norrard 
again, and, being compelled to travel slow, I got to 
taking notice of the outcroppings as I went along. 

“‘One day I came across some quartz that looked 





March Wind : 


The March Wind is a Witch who rideth high 
To sweep ‘the clond-cobwebs off the sky; 


A slender pine is her broomstick steed 
That hurties along at a terrible speed; 


By and by she'll be back again 
Bringing the flowers and April rain. 


promising, so I gathered up as much as I could carry 
conveniently, took a cross-bearing of the locality, and 
hobbled on. Some days Jater, I came to a railroad re- 
pair shop. The superintendent, Mr. Chadwick, was a 
Providence man, and a mighty fine feller. He gave me 
the first square meal I’d had in I don’t know how long, 
and when I told him I’d like a chance to reduce my ore, 
he said to go right out in the fire-room and help my- 
self to anything I could find that would help me any. 
I pounded up some of the rock on an anvil, found an 
old ladle, and started to melt it on a portable forge 
that stood there. 

‘‘Now it happened that the boiler next to me was an 
old thing they’d found abandoned in the neighborhood 
and had rigged up to help out on light work. It was 
pretty ripe, but Mr. Chadwick said it was safe to carry 
the pressure he needed for that particular job. Fora 
steam gauge it had a long glass tube partly filled with 
mercury, the weight of the mercury balancing the 
pressure in the boiler. This mercury gauge was right 
at my back. 

“I’d got a welding heat on my stuff, and it was just 
beginning torun. Of course, I had no eyes or ears for 
anything else. At this time along comes a native fire- 
man, pulls open the furnace door of the old boiler and 
sticks a long iron poker in the fire. I heard a sharp 
hiss, as the old thing opened up a new leak somewhere, 
and the fireman pulled his poker out in a hurry, scared 
half to death. In swinging it round, to hang it in the 
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beckets, he hit the glass gauge and broke it right in 
the middle of the mercury column. That reduced the 
weight of the column, and the boiler pressure blew the 
rest of it out, all over the shop. Naturally I grabbed 
up my skillet and ran outdoors, 

“I cooled it in the water-barrel, and when I came to 
empty it there was a bright little button, nearly as big 
as a buckshot. Well, say, my head wasn’t any too 
straight yet, after the fever, so I didn’t hardly know 
whether to believe my eyes or not—I'd been fooled so 
many times. It was hot yet, and I rolled it from hand 
to hand, looking for traces of gold in what seemed to 
be all silver and crushed quartz. A shadow fell on it, 
and I looked up into the fat, greasy, yellow face of 
Gonzales. He grabbed the button, while two of his 
Indios man-handled me. 

‘“‘Say, that Gonzales ain’t much to look at, but I tell 
you he’s keener than a briar—yes, sir, keener than a 
briar! 

‘‘They took me back home with them and we had a 
special meeting that night. I was charged with suspi- 
cious conduct, but I told them that was my first find 
and that I’d had no occasion to come back before. 
They didn’t press the charge, and we became quite 
friendly. 

‘‘They sent the specimen to Panama to be assayed, 
and as Don Paulo was in calaboose for unbuttoning a 
friend’s camisa with his machete, and Pascualita had 
come to her senses again, I was once more in deep 
clover. I think she meant to stick to me after that. 
Poor little gal! She certainly is the sweetest morsel 
that ever trod this wicked footstool. I would have 
done anything under the canopy for her—almost. 
When the report came from the assayer, she pumped 
the old man, and told me he was highly pleased with 
it: therefore, I figgered that this was my time to sell 
out and fly the coop with Pascualita, before the 
thing should have a chance to fizzle. If I could 
get another thousand, with the one I already had, 
we'd be in great feather. 

“I broached the subject to them, and within 
five minutes they offered me twenty thousand 
dollars for the mine. Of course I was staggered, 
but I pulled myself together, and told them I 
was surprised that they should offer me, an Ameri- 
can prospector, such a paltry sum. I reminded 
them that I was as capable of assessing the value 
of my find as any assayer from there to San 
Francisco. I refused to talk business with them, 
and stalked out of the shack half loco again. They 
coaxed and almost dragged me back, appealing to 
my sympathy for struggling patriots. At last, in 
consideration of the noble purpose to which the 
proceeds were to be applied, I consented to let 
them have the mine for one hundred thousand 
dollars, cash down on the nail. They squirmed 
so hard that we finally compromised for fifty 
thousand, the money to be shown me before I 
would take them to the mine, and to be paid 
when the property should be formally turned over 
to them. 

‘“‘T never expected to get back from that trip u 
the mountain alive; but I stuck my clothes full 
of guns and swore I wouldn’t go over the big 
divide alone. I made them keep in the lead 
all the way up and back; but they never said 
Boo! 

‘“‘When the last document was signed, they 
handed over those fifty thousand silver sink- 
ers that are in that spare stateroom, and unani- 
mously elected me treasurer of the new govern- 
ment at a salary of a thousand a imonth, to 
begin when President Gonzales should take his 
seat. 

“They began getting the stuff out at once. 
They wanted me to take charge of the work, but 
I found the hammock under the big banyan, with 
Pascualita, more to my taste. Love is a fruit that 
ripens rapidly in this tropic climate, and our wed- 
ding-day was as good as set, when the first mule- 
train of ore started for Panama. The junta saw 
iit off, and then we made a night of it. 

‘‘As they mellowed up along toward morning, 
I noticed a sort of contemptuous familiarity 
toward myself that I didn’t like. Once Don 
Emilio, a fellow I had never liked, called me ‘the 
Gringo.’ Now that’s a thing I don’t allow a na- 
tive to say to me; so when he repeated the of- 
fence, I asked him rather sharply what he meant 
by it. 

“Then it came out in a flash. All at once, 
and all together, they commenced to brag of the 
great bargain they had driven with me, a min- 
ing expert; the man who sold a mine of almost 
pure quicksilver, worth millions, for a paltry 
fifty thousand dollars. And then they haw-hawed 
till they nearly choked. 

‘‘The minute I heard the word ‘quicksilver,’ muddled 
as I was, I remembered the broken mercury gauge, and 
saw how, in attempting to swindle me out of what they 
believed to be a bonanza, they had overreached them- 
selves. If quicksilver was all the assay had shown— 
well, I could tell them who was elected without waiting 
for the returns. And then I remembered that the ore 
train would be back with its report in three days, at 
the furthest. 

“The valley wasn’t healthy—I had got the fever there 
once already. There was only one route out of town, 
besides the road to Panama. Ye gods, what a trip that 
was! Well, they got their mules back, anyhow. When 
I broke cover on the beach there, and saw the old Out- 
water, I never came so near praying in ail my life. I 
knew her by her pea-soup-colored ports and hogback. 
Gosh, what a narrow escape that was!’’ 

Mr. Samuels seemed to be getting rather incoherent. 
“Poor little Pascualita,’’ he mused, ‘‘it’s a shame—a 
darn shame! I ’most wish I’d stayed and fought it 
out. Gonzales is a corker, though.’’ Then turning 
suddenly to the second mate, he demanded: ‘‘Bob, 
how’s ’Mandy these days? Any broader-minded’n she 
useter be?’’ 

This unexpected assault rather staggered Mr. Cool- 
idge, but he managed to drawl: ‘‘W—a—l, if—you— 
hain’t—got—a—front!”’ 
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STORIES OF THE REAL CONDITION OF THE METROPOLITAN NEWSBOY 


HE newsboy’s work de- 
pends wholly on chang- 
ing, restless, - irregular 
crowds. He is constant- 
ly ‘‘sizing up”’ all kinds 
of faces. e imitates 
much that he watches. 
And the results some- 

times are startling. The crowds on the 
Street keep irregular hours. So do ‘‘de 
real bunch.”’ ‘‘Shorty,’’ aged twelve, is 
their leader. I met him at two o’clock 
one Saturday night in November, scream- 
ing ‘‘Extry! Extry! Extry!’’ down by 
the Brooklyn Bridge. There were some 
twenty others with iim, but few of these 
were in “‘de bunch.”” ‘De bunch’”’ had 
ten members, who were scattered all up 
and down Park Row and the Bowery. 
All through the autumn they used to 
gather one by one about two o'clock, 
down under an arch of the Bridge, creep 
over a high iron fence, and ‘get busy 
sleepin’’’ in among the wagons close to 
the Bridge’s base. At daybreak they 
were routed out by the drivers. The 
earliest papers come out by four in the 
morning, and the latest may be sold to 
“de real t’ings’’ at big prices till long 
after midnight. ‘‘De bunch” had often 
a twenty-hour day, with fighting, gam- 
bling, loafing and snatches of sleep—all 
mixed in. It is no natural life for boys 
of twelve. In ‘‘de bunch” long attacks 
of the blues are common. 

Some of ‘‘de bunch’’ are homeless. 
None go home. On the narrow streets 
near the Bridge, late in the autumn 
nights the watchmen see men and wo- 
men hunting anxiously in the places 
where over a hundred little sleepers lie hidden. From 
one little waif named ‘‘Runt’’ I learned how the sleep- 
ers feel toward thesé men and women. ‘‘Runt’’ was 
roused one night about one o’clock by a startled cry 
from his chum ‘‘Red,’’ whose mother had found and 
seized him. Even to ‘‘Runt’’ the little woman looked 
thin and worn-out, and was “‘sort of cryin’.”” ‘‘Red’’ 
fought tooth and nail, but she held on tight and at last 
he was dragged away still fighting. Late the next 
night he came back to his chums, and now ‘‘Runt’”’ 
told me with the keenest relish of the huge meal, half 
supper, half breakfast, which they at once devoured. 
‘‘Red’”’ had come off with his mother’s pocketbook. 

‘“‘De home an’ mudder racket,’’ said ‘‘Runt,’’ ‘‘don’t 
zo wid us!” ‘ 

In scores of urchins like ‘‘Red’’ these free roving 
habits of the Street have shut out every influence of 
home and school... Hundreds sleep in the hallways of 





A Group of Sleeping Newsboys, taken in Beekman Street 


tenements, in stables and deserted buildings all over 
the city. There are thousands still who live at home, 
and work only between three and ten in the evenings. 
But it is only a question of degree. Even for the thou- 
sands the work drops fifty per cent in times of rain or 
snow or freezing cold. ven for them all, this work, 
because wholly shaped by irregular crowds, is itself ex- 
tremely irregular. And irregular habits make one of 
the principal gifts of the Street to the newsboy. 

The crowds are attracted most by excitement. On 
this the newsboy’s work is mainly built, and he enters 
boyishly, with life and vim, into all its varying phases. 
Many remember the big mass meeting of newsboys 
back in the Cleveland campaign, a night of eloquent 
speeches and thunderous applause. Newsboy orators 
are not uncommon. I met one “Slimmy”’ late on an 
October night. He was perched on a barrel under a 
street lamp. A crowd pressed close around him. 

“I demands der country ter give me a livin’! Ter 
ive me a livin’!’? His voice was high and strained. 
t was after midnight. 


A Specimen Biography 


“Slimmy” I found is not yet fourteen. He isa news- 
boy, orator and ‘‘All Day Tramp”’ (A. D. T. messenger 
boy) by turns. He began six years back. Long ago his 
home lost all control and sent him away to the country, 
to the self-governing George Junior Republic. There 
in one month hestirred up an exciting campaign against 
Woman’s Suffrage, depriving all the girls of their vote, 
and by this his fame spread through the country 
near-by. A friend offered to see him through college. 
“Slimmy” thought it over, refused, and came back to 
the old exciting life. ‘‘I demands der country ter give 
me a livin’!’ What kind of a living will he choose? 


upon the sleeping boy, whereupon our photographer. took a second picture 


By Ernest Poole 


The photographs illustrating this article are not what are commonly designated “posed pictures.” 

They are photographs of actual and nataral conditions. 

two o’clock and four o’clock in the morning, on various occasions, by Mr. Edwin Levick, our special 

photographer, who spent several nights in searching for subjects. 

“posed picture” is the one showing the policeman leaning over the boy asleep in a doorway. 

was attracted to the place by the glare of the flash-light, which failed to make any impression 
he 
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They were all taken by flash-light between 
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in tow, he again ‘‘beat it’’ to the wild 
and fearful West. And now the gang is 
expecting him any night to ‘blow in” 
again and go on with his story. I often 
hear these continued stories, for I know 
a score of youngsters in whom the Street 
has bred this consuming passion for the 
road—little waifs who are already tramps 


The officer 


Ni, 





The peculiar high light in the background of the photographs is the reflection of the ‘flash-light 





Types of Boys selling Early Editions at Four o’Clock in the Morning at the Brooklyn Bridge Entrance 


It will be long before I forget his face as I saw it 
there under the flaring lamplight; a face quivering 
with tense, nervous force, with black eyes dilating 
wide; no natural boyish face, but an extreme type of 
the Street’s own marking. ‘‘Slimmy’’ is not in the 
ranks, but at the head, of the Street’s procession. . For 
excitement of all kinds is what the Street’s work is 
built on. : 

The crowds pay on the spot. The newsboy has ready 
money always. Ready money fosters gambling. ‘‘Craps’’ 
is the favorite game, and often fills up the loafing 
periods in bad weather and between editions. ‘‘Craps’’ 
seems to have no limits. Tales are common of enormous 
stakes, but I have one authentic account of an all-day- 
Sunday game where some fifteen boys were playing and 
over seventy dollars passed into the ring. One young- 
ster. of sixteen had won some third of this amount. 
Before leaving the game he generously ‘‘staked’’ all 
his unsuccessful competitors, and the same evening he 
spent at least half on a huge treat to his chums. I 
learned afterward that the dice he used were loaded. 
It is the ‘‘front’’ he shows that counts. 


The Making of Gamblers 


Betting on the races is as common as the gambling. 
Newsboys flock by hundreds tothe races in season. 
There they bet. in varying amounts from ten dollars to 
a dime, and often get help from the many alumni of 
the Street who are.in the'racing business. . I recall the 
case of one of the smallest waifs I ever knew. His 
name was: Andy. While the races are on, small 
‘‘books”” are made up on the Street by newsboys. 
Here Andy bet and lost repeatedly, and was afraid to 
go home without his earnings. He slept out again and 
again in the autumn nights. The passion for gambling 
in boys, as in women, if once developed, is infinitely 
stronger than in men. Andy was barely ten years old. 
He bet’and borrowed again and again, but luck seemed 
pitiless always. He used to have fits of the blues and 
would eat not a mouthful-for two days together. Last 
autumn he left home for good. He is one of the home- 
less Four Hundred. : 

The life of the crowded Street is tense, nervous, rest- 
less. Its spirit seems to get into the very blood of 
some newsboys. Not long ago I heard the story of the 
“Crazy Jew,”’ who at twelve was taken from selling 
ager and was sent by friends to a farm in Illinois. 

e did well for a few weeks, then grew restless, and 
finally ‘‘beat it’’ on all kinds of trains, riding on the 
bumpers beneath the cars, and so at last he landed one 
night in the rooms of his ~~ gang, to whom he 
told yarns until daybreak. e was only a boy of 
twelve, and showed it by the high tones he gave to 
his stories. A few weeks later, with a new recruit 





In the Shelter of a Wagon under an Arch of the Brooklyn Bridge 


in the making. 

The crowds teach shrewdness and quick 
insight into human nature. The other 
day a recruit to the business was dog- 
ging a lady on the street, again and 
again shoving up for sale a paper of the 
very reddest description. Siddenly his 
‘‘pard’”’ hove in sight, took one glance at 
the lady’s face, and at once seized his 
chum by the arm. ‘‘Say,’’ he scornfully 
remarked, ‘‘can’t yer see she ain’t no 
murder lady?’ 

The newsboy is constantly watching 
faces, sizing up people, fighting his way. 
And the wisdom so, gained helps many 
to succeed the better in later life. Some 
of the brightest gain good places inthe 
newspaper delivery departments, in fac- 
tories and markets; as office boys, mes- 
sengers, and travelling salesmen; some 
as-bartenders and jockeys; many on the 
variety stage or in the prize-ring. Some 
rise higher. We all know of noted men 
who began by selling papers. But these 
successes rise out from the Street, not 
in it. Their influence does not remain, 
as the influence of leaders in regular in- 
dustries. The Street has no need of 
schooling, because it has no useful later 
work to train for. Hence, those that 
remain are the failures, and they teach 
he boys behind them. 

These-weaker members—‘‘the submerged tenth’’—of 
the newsboys, show in a terribly impressive way the 
results of this unnatural, because too swift, develop- 
ment. of boys into men. Because weak, they show 
best how the Street will mold when it can. They are 
tempted by this very shrewdness and insight which 
help the successes, tempted to live by their wits as 
citizens of Crookdom—the Under World which costs 
the people of Greater New York forty millions of dol- 
lars a year. To this temptation ‘‘the submerged tenth’”’ 
succumbs in varying degrees. And the saddest stories 
of failure, of vice and of crime, come with overwhelm- 
ing force on one who studies closely. I give here the 
story of but one in hundreds. 

To Pasquale the Street at night was an open book. 
It was the only book he had learned to read since he 
caine from Italy, and he knew every page by heart. It 
showed him first, what he had not seen before, that his 








Asleep in a Frankfort Street Doorway 


mother was dull and ignorant and hopelessly out of date. 
By thirteen he had left home for good. It taught Pas- 
quale to live on coffee, tobacco and excitement—selling 
papers until two in the morning. It trained him to 
snuggle up, with a purpose, to men lying on the Street 
late at night. It showed him that a ‘‘fence’’ is a man 
who buys stolen goods, and that no man is guilty till 
proved so. Already he had been twice arrested for 
theft. At fifteen he was taken for burglary, and is 
now in the penitentiary. Pasquale is an immigrant. 
For him the Street at night is America. 


What is to be Done? 


From the Tenderloin to Chinatown the Street has 
many tributaries. In most of them papers are sold. 
I give here but one case to show others. I was in a 
‘“lJaundry’”’ of Chinatown late one night last December. 
The rear door opened and closed silently, and a stunted 
little urchin slid out. Behind the door, only thin 
clouds of smoke and the sweet, sickening fragrance of 
opium. This boy, I found, was thirteen. He looked 
barely ten. His face was almost fleshless, and nervous 
to the last degree. He had been selling two years in 
the streets of Chinatown. He began at once begging 
me for the price of a lodging. I was warned not to 
give him money, as he had acquired the opium habit. 

These are but a few brief tales. They give only 
glim of the newsboy whose life zs the Street, who 
has seen or felt no other life since the time he began to 
see and feel, who is bred and marked by the Street and 
its background. There are thousands more to follow in 
the years and years that arecoming. Shall we carefully 
restrain the work of these thousands, and so curb this 
constant deadly breeding of the Street? Or shall we 
stand contentedly by—and let them all keep coming? 











DRAWN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY W. R. LEIGH 
THE SEARCH FOR GOLD—A [RA 
THE BODY OF A CAPE NOME PROSPECTOE OU! 


The photograph from which this picture was made ts reproduced in an upper cor iit? mes: 
the page. It was taken by a member of the rescue party that went in search o/ t wel 
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er missing miner. They found him and his dogs dead where they had fallen exhausted 
fi with hunger and the cold. Even the lashings of the sled had been devoured by the dogs 
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The Barbaric Splendor of Delhi’s Pageant 


By John Oliver Hobbes, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly at the Durbar 


HE LAST MONDAY of the year was 
fixed for the Viceroy’s state entry 
into Delhi. Long before seven that 
morning the bugle was heard echoing 
through every camp, and those who 
had slept, awoke, after a cold night, 
to a piercing day. Pleasure, in such 
conditions, was to be found not in 

thought, for there was no time to think; not in sensa- 
tion, for frozen bodies and excited brains work unac- 
countably; but in impressions, which, rapid, veritable, 
keen and bright, filled up blank regions, never before 
occupied or discovered, of one’s fancy. Yellow dust 
and glittering mica covered the road, parched our 
throats, powdered our eyes; we formed a long line of 
carriages driven by native coachmen, each attended by 
two footmen, who hung behind in scarlet livery. The 
roads were lined by thick-set, smooth-faced Gurkhas, 
desperate, immutable Sikhs, fiery Pathans, gallant 
Highlanders, English and Irish soldiers, sturdy, short, 
smart, pale and anxious; we saw multitudes of Ori- 
entals, by the way, who bore living tribute to the pho- 
tographic unimaginative accuracy of similar groups in 
Tissot’s New Testament. 


Ghe Streets of Delhi 


That far-famed thoroughfare Chandi Chauk (called 
by some, without reason, the richest street in the 
world) had stands for its wealthy, wily, and amia- 
ble merchants; great Hindoo and Mohammedan ladies 
were supposed to be watching the crowd from behind 
the chinks of certain dark windows; on the Champ de 
Mars native retinues, camels, and elephants—these last 
drugged for the day and painted in patterns variously 
with gamboge and vermilion for the festival—were 
drawn up to join the rear of the procession as it passed 
by. We watched this from the great mosque with 
marble cupolas and copper-gilt spires, the Jumma Mus- 
jid, built by Shahjahan’s five thousand workmen toiling 
all day for six years. Crowded in every part by Euro- 
peans in uniform or gayest morning dress, and natives 
in their most brilliant colors, it presented the effect of 
a large isolated hill, set with tier upon tier, packed with 
human beings, to the very top. This State Entry seen 
from this height looked like the curious old flat wood- 
cuts, drawn without regard to perspective, of historic 
events in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. One saw the splendid, haughty stream winding 
along more than a mile away, for there were no build- 
ings, trees, or other impediments to block the sight. 
Commissioners headed the procession; then Pathan 
chiefs, strangely attired; Baluch chiefs with dark pas- 
sionate faces, long hair, and twisted beards; then car- 
riages of English officials, Lord Kitchener and his 
staff on horseback; then the carriages and staff and 
escort and body-guards of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, the Governors of Madras and Bombay, 
the Grandduke of Hesse; then the elephants with 
the great chiefs and native retainers indescribably 
clothed—some in old coats of chain armor over faded 
rose velvet, others in antique brocade, gaudy stuffs, 
tinsel coats, unbleached hand-woven linen—an Eastern 
survival of the old Feudal Grand Seigneurs of Catholic 
Europe. The chiefs themselves wore embroidered vel- 
vet, satin, and cloth of gold; chains of emeralds and 
pearls, diamonds and immense white sapphires; tur- 
bans covered with hanging gems or tiaras set in Paris. 
One Maharaja, half tnsensible from opium, had a loyal 
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beneficent smirk which could neither fade nor falter, 
painted, out of purest courtesy, on his inexpressive 
countenance. On and on they passed in their howdahs 
of fantastic design—fifty-five ruling Princes of the In- 
dian Empire from Hyderabad, Baroda, Travancore, 
Mysore, Kashmir, Central India, Rajputana, Bombay, 
Bengal, the Punjab, Burma and the United Provinces. 
What histories, what traditions, what crimes they rep- 
resented! Few had faces which were not debased by 
repulsive sensuality, arrogance, and evil; this portion 
of the procession seemed a horrible medley. of: the 
infernal and the grotesque, the ancient barbaric and 
the modern vulgar, the superb and the .squalid, a 
manifestation of power without glory and.rank with- 
out grace, of riches without beauty, of- pomp: without 
philosophy, and pride without strength. The native 
spectators looked but were silent; the Europeans ex- 
claimed, stared, marvelled, appraised extravagantly, 
were, indeed, dazzled and impressed—mainly by- the 
display of jewels. To the average Western mind, a 
man who can carry fifty thousand pounds .in ornau- 
ments on his own person is to be regarded with some- 
thing a little deeper than reverence. 


Royalty and Elephants 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught were recognized 
with enthusiasm; the Viceroy, wearing the blue sash 
of the Star of India, with her Excellency, a beautiful, 
gentle lady, sweetly smiling, exquisitely dressed, on 
his left, sat in a gold and silver howdah on an elephant 
from Benares—the finest animal in India. An ele- 
phant, however, is not an appropriate animal for Eu- 
ropeans; the gait of the beast is clumsy, the howdah 
looks and is exceedingly uncomfortable; it says much 


for the personal‘magnetism of their Royal Highnesses 
and their Excellencies that they appeared to advantage 
during the trying and graceless ride. Few,men of im- 
patient and authoritative genius could have met, dur- 
ing their own lifetime, with the cordial expressions 
of appreciation which greeted Lord Curzon when he 
passed the Jumma Musjid. It is not possible to be at 
once a just ruler and a popular idol—the essential. charm 
of an idol, or fetich, lies in its supposed potential, and 
frequently active, injustice. But it is equally impossi- 
ble for the least gracious and bigoted todeny the con- 
centrated devotion, the energy of the intellect, the 
special distinction of the gifts which have combined to 
make the present Viceroy’s reign so remarkable in the 
history of the Empire. The great Durbar, for instance, 
which took place two days after the State Entry, will 
count, beyond question, as the most significant, the 
most brilliant, the most successful pageant ofits kind. 


“One Fifth of the Human Race’’ 


The Roman Catholic Church alone could have given 
a similar, if greater, demonstration of the majesty 
of dominion. ‘There were nearly 40,000 troops out- 
side, and 12,000 persons within, the amphitheatre; 
the latter included the chiefs and their personal at- 
tendants, high dignitaries, British officials, council- 
lors, governors, generals, every distinguished civil and 
military officer in all India, judges in court robes, chief- 
justices, consuls in uniform, European guests of the 
highest rank, and ‘‘over one hundred rulers of separate 
states whose united population amounts to sixty mil- 
lions of people and whose territories extend over fifty- 
five degrees of longitude. The officers and soldiers 
present were drawn from a force in India of nearly 
230,000 men—the King’s Army. ‘The leaders of Indian 
society, official and unofficial, present were the mouth- 
pieces of over two hundred and thirty million souls. 
One-fifth, therefore, of the entire human race was rep- 
resented in that arena.’”’ This is a quotation, which 
will bear much repetition, from Lord Curzon’s impres- 
sive and nobly delivered address. The twelve trum- 
peters in scarlet and gold, the royal salute of one hun- 
dred and one guns, the firing of the feu de joze, the 
march of the Mutiny veterans, the playing of the 
massed bands, the*homage of the native princes and 
the veiled Begum, the dashing imperial’Cadets in their 
embroidered white tunics, their blue kumerbunds with 
crimson tassels, and their blue turbans with gold 
aigrettes, the snow-leopard skins on their black charg- 
ers; the Shan chiefs in gold coats like pagodas, ‘the 
young Maharaja of Patiola in pale-blue velvet embroid- 
ered with pearls, have all been described by telegraph 
to every corner of the globe. But the exhilaration, 
the mdvement, the atmosphere can not be telegraphed, 
they can not be reproduced in any torm or any lan- 
guage. It may all have been of the earth earthy; it 
may have seemed to some the supreme exhibition of 
that vanity of vanities which, so far from lacking hope, 
is full. of confidence whether God or no God is in the 
world. I myself did not feel that God had been forgot- 
ten. He is sometimes forgotten by small committees; 
but among fifty-five thousand souls he can never lack 
witnesses. And so the Durbar was neither vainglori- 
ous, nor a show to impress the better vulgar; it was a 
worthy expression of all that is best in Imperialism— 
the desire and aim to administer justice, to deliver 
the oppressed, to give freedom from anarchy, to dis- 
pense mercy in the hour of suffering. 


Who Shall Have this Undeveloped Empire? 


BECINNING OF A LONC FICHT ON THE LEASING OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


9 SCORE of leading Western members of 
Senate and House met in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior in secret 
session a short time ago. They were 
there at the request of the Secretary, 
and the Assistant Attorney-General 
was also present in advisory capac- 
ity. The question under discussion 
was the rather large one as to whether Congress 
should pass a law allowing the Government to lease 
to the cattle and sheep rangers of the West the re- 
maining five hundred million acres of public lands. 
The conference in the Secretary’s office developed the 
most serious differences of opinion as to the wisdom of 
such a course and comments exchanged were at times 
by no means pleasantries. Wyoming declared emphati- 
cally for leasing; Colorado, Montana, Washington and 
other States, through their representatives present, de- 
clared their emphatic opposition for all time against 
any move to authorize the leasing of the public lands. 


Nebraska's Suggestion 


Finally Nebraska came into the wrangle with a prop- 
osition that a leasing law should be enacted applicable 
to that State alone, with the idea, of course, that if it 
worked well its operations could be extended by Con- 
gress to other States. Thus was born the so-called 
Nebraska leasing law. 

At a recent meeting of the Senate committee on 
public lands, held subsequent to the conference with 
the Secretary, Senator Dietrich of Nebraska entered the 
room with a large bundle of papersin his hand. Giv- 
ing them to the clerk, he said: ‘There is the end of the 
Nebraska leasing bill so far as Iam concerned. The 
big cattlemen say it does not give them enough and 
the little cattlemen are arming to resist it.’’ Senator 
Dietrich, who introduced and stood sponsor for this 
bill, might have gone further and told of the contents 
of the papers he handed to the committee clerk. They 
contained protests against his bill which ranged from 
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a joint resolution of the Nebraska Legislature to the 
kick of a single cowman. And thus died the Nebraska 
leasing bill. 

Judge Van Devanter, the outgoing Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, has stated that he does not believe a law 
can be drawn for leasing the great area of public do- 
main which will be just to all interests affected. Per- 
haps this is true, but there is a widespread belief that 
there must be some way out of what is apparently a 
hopeless tangle. In time asystem of grazing licenses 
will be evolved which will permit of the scientific as 
well as the practical administration of the tremendous 
landed estate of the people of this country. Such a 
measure will create no vested rights for temporary 
occupants, will give no shadows of titles, no monopo- 
lies, and will help rather than hinder settlement by 
homesteaders. 

All legislative battles are not fought on the floor of 
House or Senate, in the pages of the Congressional 
Record or even in the committee room. Many really 
serious and important contests never come close enough 
to the surface to receive official recognition even in the 
preliminary stages of Congressional procedure. For 
years past there has waged a relentless campaign for 
the control of the great landed property of the United 
States. Beginning with an area of over one billion 
acres of land held in trust for the people by their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, these vast possessions have 
been decreased year by year through sale, grant, gift, 
and other innumerable ways in which land can be 
transferred from one owner to another, until the un- 
appropriated public domain to-day amounts in round 
numbers to about five hundred million acres. 

After a struggle, only equalled in the history of land 
legislation by the great fight which resulted in the 
enactment of. the homestead law in 1862, Congress 
passed the national reclamation act of a year ago and 
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created a revolving fund which will shortly amount to 
about twenty million dollars to reclaim the fertile but 
arid territory of the Western States. 

President Roosevelt in his first annual message laid 
down the principle that ‘successful home-making is 
but another name for the upbuilding of a nation.’”’ In 
his message of last December he again called attention 
to the notorious and outrageous use of the present land 
laws. Great, however, is the political power of the 
landed interests of the sparsely settled Western States. 

In the years of the great trek to the West, when 
thousands upon thousands of native-born Americans 
and incoming foreigners were pushing the line of set- 
tlement west of the Mississippi, where the earth needed 
but tickling with the plow to produce sure harvest, it 
was then believed that the land business of Uncle Sam 
had reached its highest point. ‘This belief was justified 
by the events of the few years following the eighties, 
for instead of alienating twenty-five or twenty-six mil- 
lion acres of land a year to settlers, grantees and others, 
the amount disposed of annually fell to not over one- 
half, or even less. 


Ghe Value of Public Lands 


In the year 1900 public attention was first thoroughly 
aroused to the great value for the future of the remain- 
ing public land as an outlet for increasing population, 
a remedy for social disorder, and as the future source 
of a food supply, which, from present indications, will 
become absolutely necessary within a few brief years. 
Speculation and discussion became rife as to how best 
to conserve these values for present and future home- 
The owners of large herds and flocks, land 
and timber speculators, and others who saw benefit 
direct or indirect in controlling large areas of real 
estate, recognized in this agitation a serious menace 
to their operations and set about the task of anticipat- 
ing any action Congress might be induced to take. 

The land: grabbers found it easy to accomplish 
their purpose under the present land laws and the 
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PIANOS 
Our Quarter-Grand is the 
smallest Grand embodying 
modern principles ever made 


An illustrated catalogue will 
be sent gratis on application 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS 
Pianoforte Makers 
794 TREMONT StT., Boston, MAss. 
Established in 1823 











GOOD! BETTER! BEST! 










Cocoa .4 CHOCOLATE 
Unsurpassed for PURITY 
ano Deliciousness of FLAVOR 


sold by 
@ROCERS/EVERYWHERE. 






















cs PROPOSITION. 
For 5 cents in stamps to pay the postage we 
will mail you a packet of 100 seeds of 


TEMPLIN’S NEW GIANT PANSIES. 
Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped Varieties. Also 
our ‘Pansy Booklet’ which tells how to grow them. 
Will send you at the same time our large (144- 
pages) Illustrated Catalog of 

Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
We give valuable premiums for club orders. Satisfaction 

G 


juaranteed. 
TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 116, @@ 
= Calla, Ohio. rc 
we 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what = eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesitywill disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be es 

ished at the promp and ease with whic 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 Fast 28d Street, NEW YORK 
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DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments; $1.00a 
week and upwards. Goods delivered 
on first payment. All sizes, styles, 
designs and makes. Catalogue FREE 
explains our plan. For particulars 
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; THE WALKER-EDMUND CO, 
426 State St. Dept. G 66 Chicago, Iil. 
PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Promotes a 
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-LORD’S PRAYER 
) Bangle Ring. Smallest ever Coined. 
Or any Initial engraved 

FREE. Rolled Gold, 
Warranted three years. 10c. 
for either or 15c. for both. 
Vokes Mfg. Co., 76 Western Av., Covington, Ky. 
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methods of administration which prevail in 
the Land Office. In the first place, the Gov- 
ernment requires only that the legal forms 
involved in securing land shall be letter 
perfect, and the receivers and registers of 
the land offices in the various Western dis- 
tricts look no further into the practical ap- 
plication of the law than might be included 
in a view from their office windows. Under 
the present system they are machines for 
filling out blanks and not conservators or 
guardians of the people’s interests. 


The Ways of the Land Office 


The principle underlying all land legisla- 
tion of the United States from the beginning 
has been that each citizen should be given a 
farm in return for which he was to live upon 
the land or so improve it as to benefit not 
only the new community of which he thus 
formed a part, but the country as a whole 
by increasing the aggregate wealth. That 
this principle has ceased to govern the Land 
Office in its disposal of the public land, except 
purely in theory, is a notorious fact proved 
by figures startling and compelling. 

Of all the thousands of desert land entries, 
for instance, which have been filed in the past 
ten years, the Land Office only investigated 
four hundred and seventy-two, and out of 
these two hundred and ninety-seven were 
found fraudulent and eventually cancelled. 
The highest number of fraudulent claims in- 
vestigated were upon the one point of specu- 
lative intent on the part of the settler, and in 
this respect Wyoming holds an unenviable 
position at the head of the list. Of twenty- 
three cases investigated in Wyoming nine- 
teen of them were found fraudulent, or about 
eighty-five per cent of the filings. When it is 
realized that no land filings are investigated 
except those in regard to which special con- 
test or information is filed, and that in most 
cases there is no one so interested or so ad- 
venturous as to contest his neighbor’s claim, 
the percentage of fraud in the cases actually 
investigated becomes of startling significance. 


Millions of Acres Given Away 


In 1900 the Government of the United States 
deeded away over thirteen and a half million 
acres of land; in 1901 these disposals reached 
a total of sixteen million acres, a figure which 
startled the country in its enormous propor- 
tions. In 1902, however, there was a gain of 
four million acres, and the disposals made by 
the Government reached the enormous aggre- 
gate of nearly twenty million acres. At the 
rate which has prevailed during the first six 
months of the fiscal year of 1903, the disposals 
will probably amount to at least twenty-five 
million acres, or fully as much as was alien- 
ated at any time during the great rush of 
emigration to the West. 

The population of the West is not increas- 
ing proportionately with this present rate of 
land disposal. In fact, in States where mil- 
lions of acres have been deeded away to indi- 
viduals, there has been an actual decrease of 
the agricultural population. 

All this simply means that under the home- 
stead law as it stands to-day, under the desert 
land act, a measure born in selfishness and 
chicanery, and under the timber and stone 
act, the people of the United States are being 
robbed of their landed estate, which, Lord 
Macaulay said, is the only thing which stands 
between the people of this country and the 
time when will come the real test of repub- 
lican institutions. 


The Fight in Washington 


In the city of Washington, about the lob- 
bies of the hotels, in the corridors of the Cap- 
itol, in the ante-room of the President’s office, 
signs of this great struggle for the control of 
this tremendous empire are apparent daily. 

The fight up to the present time has been 
an undercurrent. The tide surges from one 
end of the Capitol to the other. The big 
range interests of the West have done and 
are doing everything in their power to get a 
measure through Congress which will enable 
them to inclose with fences great areas of 
land upon which in time thousands of cabins 
can and will be built by homeseekers if these 
fences do not materialize. 

During the past winter quiet but effective 
work has been done by those who are aware 
of the pernicious use to which the present 
land laws are being put, and, as public senti- 
ment has been aroused to the real situation, 
the demand for a change of method is becom- 
ing more general. The situation is such to- 
day that it would practically be impossible 
to get any bill through Congress which vio- 
lated the now well-established principle of 
the conservation of the public land for home- 
seekers so clearly set forth by President 
Roosevelt in his two messages to Congress. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Don’t be deluded into trying European makes, when 
the best is American. Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. 
—Adv, 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. . Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


The Milk of the Tow 
is richer in proteids, fats and salts than the human milk, 
hence it must be adapted to infant feeding. Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the perfection of a cow's 
milk for infants. Forty-five years experience has made it 
the leading infant food of the world.—Adv. 


A Cure for Asthma 
Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
ness in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
ble remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 
diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper* 
W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Page-Davis School is «‘The Original Advertising 
School You Hear So Much About” 


(1). The Page- Davis School is the oldest, biggest, 


safest and most sub- 


stantial institution of its kind in the world. ‘Taught thoroughly by mail. 
(2) The Page-Davis graduates are constantly sought for by represen- 
tative houses throughout the land, willing to pay $25 to $100 per week. 
(3) The students of the Page-Davis School know that Page-Davis 
Co. stand back of them long after positions are secured. 
(4) The Page-Davis correspondence system represents the highest 


standard of advertising instruction in the world. 


Do you realize the full significance of these facts to you? 
We will be glad to have you ask us, what has the Page-Davis Co. 


done, what our students are doing, and what we can do for you. 


We 


will answer promptly and completely, if you write to us for our large 


prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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, “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” ' 
Esterbrook 
on a pen is an absolute 
guarantee of Its excellence 
ESTER BROOK 
RELIEF No. 314 is 
a smooth} pointed 
stub pen. jl ry it. 
| Over 150 varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every pur pose. All 
stationers \{// have’ them. 
Accept no*® substitute. 
|_}| THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. bal 
Works; Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. 
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Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Acne 
or other Skin Troubles, promptly 
relieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease germs. Used and endorsed 
by the medical profession every= 
where. Sold by leading druggists. 
If not at yours, send 25 cents fora 
trial bottle. ‘The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Address 


Q 59 H Prince Street 
woh New York 
{ Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE ) treatment of Diseases. 


































GOLD 


jewelers. 


By 


STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method here shown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. 
good as solid gold in appearance. 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all : 
Write ‘us for a booklet. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 
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Better than gold in 


Watch Case 


This Mark You Know Them 








16 superb, strong, hardy plants—on their own 
roots, Notwo alike—the best selections from a 

thousand varieties. Properly labeled and sentby 
mail ,postpaid, anywhere in the United States 
for#'.00. Orders booked for delivery when directed. 
We make this inducement to further spread the fame 

of D. & C, roses. The collection includes two great 
Roses, Climbing Clotilde Soupert and the ff 

new Rambler Rose Rubin, Ali will bloum this 

& season. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. ff 
«JAN Mention this paper and we willsend areturn #f 


NN check for 25e which we willacceptascash ff 
on afutureorder. Free witheveryorderand §/ 
t\ 





also to all whowill write forit, Our New / 
Ss Guide to Rose Culture for 1908. F 


ws. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 4 
West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. B ZL 


i 
| LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. C-38, 92 to 98 State St 
| | Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 


DIAMONDS 
on credit \\Z 


| you ChargeAccount 
with uson your in- 
Hf dividual credit, for any 
Diamond or Watch ip 
our half-million dollar 
stock. We deliver the 
article at once and you 
pay ten per cent. of the 
price monthly. We send 
your selection to your 
home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we eell 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, aliowing full, original 

rice paid. We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
feces in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue on Write to-day. 















CHICAGO, ILL., U.8.A 
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stamps. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


the United States. 


A50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in 
Send for catalogue. 





MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Co/ors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Peart. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


















Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoe 


“THE EASIEST SHOE ON EARTH— 
LIKE. WALKING ON VELVET” 







































Guaranteed to conform to the exact shape of 
the bottom of the foot. Non-conductor of heat 
or cold—prevents all foot ailments. Sent Free— 
Illustrated Catalogue showing 50 up-to-date styles 
of men’s and woman’s shoes—also cross section 
of the sole, showing materials and construction. 
Sold in every large city, either by exclusive 





Dr. A. Reed shoe stores or some shoe dealer. 


Some of the exclusive Dr. A. 
Reed cushion shoe stores: 


The well known leathers and 
materials of the following manu- 
facturers are used in the con- 
struction of these shoes—the best 
obtainable: 


«‘Rock Oak’’ Sole 


Jeteen and Nona ‘Mat Cali— 
Carl E. Schmidt & Co. 


Chrome Glazed Kid— 
McNeely & Co. 









DR. REED CUSHION = co. "7 
52 East Adams Stre 9 
61 State St., Masonic inate: Chicago 


G. H. BOEHMER SHOE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WILSON & DAVIES ‘ 
50 North 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


ARTHUR G. HOLLAND & CO. 


Winnebago Calf ‘and Manitou Calf— 
79 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Fred Rueping Leather Co. 





JOHN MERZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insole and Welting— 
Eagle Tanning Works 


~ J.G. Phinney Counter Co. 











CHISHOLM’S BOOT SHOP 
Opposite City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 








Imperial Horse Hide Enamel— 
COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY SMITH & WESSON D. Wallerstein DR. REED CUSHION SHOE CO. 
< pee 5 2 4 North 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
; 99 Patent 
HOSTIL ES «Cornelius Heyl tact EBEN § BAIRD &.00, 
— : : ; ; z i a orth Hig olumbus, Ohio. 
I ONG ago the Indians learned to give the man armed with a Smith & Wesson «“Corticelli’? Silk 
‘ — ° oS W. H. GAY 
Revolver a wide berth. Frontiersmen whose lives depend upon the accu- — 
P P “Wear Proof” Lining 417 & 419 Chamber of Commerce Blag., 


‘ . aie r cs ° Rochester, 
racy of their weapons carry a Smith & Wesson Revolver because of its unerring 












Can furnish testimonials from 
thousands of best people in the 
country noted in illustrated ea 

ne, Cross section and Cat 
logue turnished by dealers me 
tioned or makers of the shoes. 


precision and perfect action. 
ae ees ~\) 
ae 

RCH, TES etna ? 
OUTER SOLE 


Cross section of sole and cushion 
(Patented. 


Dan Smith’s picture of the ‘‘ HOSTILES” is vivid and life- 
like. Our reproduction in colors is a perfect copy. This 
picture, suitable for framing, on heavy plate paper, 14X15, 
j sent prepaid for 1o cents in silver. The April numbers of 

Scribners, Cosmopolitan, McC lures, Smart Set and Churchman 
will contain ‘ THE A ATTACK,” by G. W. Peters. 


SMITH &®& WESSON 


32 STOCKBRIDGE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 
monogram trade - mark 
stamped on the frame. 
None others are 
genuine. 
















How it fits the curves 







Mail Orders filled by nearest dealer. See above list 








J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Makers of Men’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN EBBERTS, Maker of Women’s Dr. A. Reed’s Cushion Shoes Buffalo, N. Y. 


Three Great Reasons 


Why SANDOW’S Mail System of 
Teaching Physical Culture Has 
Attained Such Marvelous Success: 


























Suppose a National Bank 
Offered to Set Aside 
A Sum of [oney for You 






FIRST—SANDOW’S method is superior to and more practical 
than all others: in fact, it is the only method that will 
give immediate relief to constipation, indigestion, or 
disordered nerves, to women as well as men. 

SECOND—SANDOW’S charges are within the reach of all, and 
much below what others demand. Free of all charge 
apa J to pe! subscriber to his magazine, at 
$1.00 PER YEAR, a trial course. This trial course is 
pec ne in itself, and will give you definite results. 

pTHIRD—In each of SANDOW’S Courses of Exercises (trial course 
included ) you receive an absolute individual prescription 
made out for you and you alone, just as your physician 
would prescribe for your medicinal treatment. 

SANDOW’S MAGAZINE will contain throughout the year an 
original series of Anatomical Charts in Colors. 

i> IN ADDITION to my Correspondence School, I formally opened 
my first American private College in Boston last month. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION 
SEND $1.00 for the magazine, and SANDOW will immediately 
: send you a blank for recording your physical require- 
ments for the trial course. 


EUGEN SANDOW, 203208 
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to be secured at the end 













of a term of years 





upon the payment 






of small instal- 





THE 
PRUDENTIAL ments, and with 


HAS THE the guarantee 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR that the whole 


sum should go 
















to your heirs 








in case of your 


death before that 
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time, when your pay- 





ments would immediately 


The Golden State Limited 


Most luxuriously equipped train in the world. 
Leaves Chicago daily via the El Paso- Rock Island 
route. Less than three days to Los Angeles. Through 


cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


stop! Would you not take advantage of the offer? 
















This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, With Dividends Guaranteed 












Everything to make you comfortable— electric 
_ lights; electric fans; barber shop; bath room; Book- 
Through its Popular Endowment Policies. lovers’ Library; compartment and standard 


They are worth your immediate investigation. Magri sleepers; diner; buffet-smoker; observation 
car. 




























Particulars free upon request. Dept. Y. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 







Easiest grades, lowest altitudes, and most southerly 
course of any transcontinental line. 

Information on request. 

Reserve berths now. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, P.T.M., Chicago, Il. 
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No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap, Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1— Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in othor respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 30¢, § for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and_ Rare New 

Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
(crop in rr months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbing Currant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahilias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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} Operators of writing machines, especially 
skilled operators, prefer the REMINGTON, 
and for very good reasons. 

The Best Results 
in the Amount and Quality of work done, and 
the Ease and Speed with which it is done, 
are attained only through the use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York. 











Special Values in 
Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of purchas- 
ing a fine violin should send 
three two cent stamps for our 
Fine Violin Catalogue. It con- 
tains fac-similes of Labels 
printed in colors, “Hints on 
the Proper Adjustment of a 
Violin,” Photo-Engravings of noted violins and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fine Violins offered 
for sale by us. In our present collection are superb 
instruments at a very low range of prices, besides 
the celebrated Hawley collection of Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If de- 
sired, several fine violins will be sent direct to 
responsible persons for inspection, or they may be 
ordered direct through the local music dealer. 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 


LYON & HEALY 
201 Adams Street, Chicago 


The World’s Largest Music House 
Sells ‘Everything Known in Music’’ 




















5 BULBS 
25 Cents 
Will grow in the house or 





0: a 
Daffodils, Dewey Lily, 
Tuberoses, Gladiolus, 
Chinese Lily, Begonia, 
Gloxinia, Lilies of the 
Valley—all postpaid, 25c. 
in stamps or coin. Asa = 
premium with these Bulbs we will send FREE 
a giant collection of flower seeds-over 200 varieties.) 
DE NURSERY, Somerville, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition Krelsare ey and typewriting), 
board and room, 6 months’ course $82. Can be reduced one-half; 
great demand for operators; school organized 1874. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE - VALPARAISO, IND. 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LaxgGeEst Nursery. 

Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Ile, N. Y.; Etc 


And small Fruits. We 
Pay Freight. None bet- 
ter. None cheaper. 
Catalog free. 


Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. 
ee 
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What the ‘‘Post-Check Cu Do For Us 


By Henry A. Castle, Auditor for the Post-Office Department 


ered with favor a bill authorizing a 

postal currency for which its advocates 
claim a wonderful combination of flexibility 
and versatility. 

This bill proposes to reprint all Govern- 
ment paper money of denominations of five 
dollars and under, except national banknotes, 
in the form of post-check notes. Lines are 
to be printed on the face of the notes in addi- 
tion to special devices. When these lines are 
left blank the notes circulate from hand to, 
hand like the present currency. When they 
are to be remitted by mail the lines are filled 
in with the name of the payee, and a two- 
cent postage stamp is attached in the corner 
and cancelled. The note in this condition is 
— a to the person named. It no 
onger circulates as currency, but 1s redeem- 
able at any money-order post-office or na- 
tional bank, and is thence forwarded to be 
treated as mutilated currency—sent to the 
nearest sub-treasury for reissue, free post- 
age and registry being stipulated for this 
process. 

Everybody realizes the danger of sending 
currency through the mail, yet most persons 
venture the experiment frequently. The de- 
mand for a convenient, safe means of remit- 
ting small sums, discloses that there are but 
three methods now available, each in some 
respects faulty. First, a money-order, which 
requires a trip to the post-office, and a com- 
plicated process. Second, the mailing of coin, 
which is obviously undesirable. Third, and 
worst of all, the use of postage stamps. 

An idea of the saving of time this innova- 
tion might effect can be gained by a glance 
at the operation of what is now our safest 
method of making remittances by mail. Fifty 
millions of postal money orders will be issued 
in the United States this year. Probably 
30,000,000 of these will call for less than three 
dollars each. Assuming that the remitters 
have spent an average of half an hour in 
going to and from the post-office and waiting 
there, the time consumed equals the labor 
of 5,000 men for one year. 

Thus the productive energies of 5,000 peo- 
ple per annum are wasted in procuring pieces 
of paper used in making safe remittances— 
with a similar, but less serious, loss of time 
in collecting the orders. All this would be 
saved if one could take from his pocket a 
post-check bill ready to be filled out, stamped 
and confidently intrusted to the careful hands 
of our postal employés. 

An objection that the post-check would 
confuse the functions of the Post-Office and 
Treasury Departments is combated by its 
advocates. If paid post-checks can be 
treated as mutilated currency, there can 
be no conflict. Nearly six hundred Treas- 
ury employés in the office of the Auditor for 
the Post-Office Department now handle and 
audit 50,000,000 money-order vouchers an- 
nually. No confusion arises from this con- 
nection, and the post-check accounting would 
be much simpler. 

There would be no confusion of the cur- 
rency system of the country, it is claimed, 
since only the form of printing the bills 1s 
changed—not their character as Treasury 
notes, silver certificates, 


(Clered with fa of Congress have consid- 


sands of influential newspapers vehemently 
advocate the post-check as a measure of re- 
lief, and scores of thousands of people have 
petitioned Congress in its favor. 

What this innovation would mean to this 
publication, as well as to its readers and ad- 
vertising patrons, may be taken as a measure 
of its usefulness to the business world and all 
classes of the people. With post-checks su- 
perseding all other small government bills, 
every would-be subscriber to COoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY would have the means at hand to 
make safe and acceptable remittance, which 
he would promptly do while the desire was 
fresh. The same is true as to purchase of 
the a useful articles advertised in its col- 
umns. he publishers and advertisers, aside 
from receiving many more remittances owing 
to the conveniences thus supplied, would get 
clean, crisp money, ready for deposit in bank, 
instead of loose silver, a sticky mass of 
spoiled stamps, or a money-order inval- 
idated by some vexatious technical irregu- 
larity. 

Observations as to time to be saved the 
people by post-checks were made above. 
The saving of unrequited labor to the Gov- 
ernment is equally striking. The 30,000,000 
small postal orders issued and paid this year 
yield no revenue, since the entire fee of three 
cents is absorbed by the issuing postmaster 
as compensation, or more than covered by 
clerk hire. Ten millions of them will be paid 
at New York and Chicago—most of the re- 
mainder at other large city offices. High-sal- 
aried clerks at these paying offices fill out the 
800,000 columns of statements, giving detail 
as to number, issuing office and amount of 
each order, foot up the dreary, interminable 
columns and forward the statements, with 
the 30,000,000 small vouchers, to the Auditor’s 
office in Washington. 

Here one hundred clerks with average sala- 
ries of $1,200 first check each voucher by the 
statement, verify the footings and note dis- 
crepancies. The 30,000,000 vouchers then go 
to the ‘round tables” where skilful men dis- 
tribute them by States of issue. Another set 
of employés assort them into towns, in alpha- 
betical order. Still another set arrange them 
numerically in each city or town. Then only 
are the 30,000,000 small orders ready to be 
“checked”’ by the statements of the issuing 
postmasters. The necessity for both these 
checkings is seen from the fact that thou- 
sands of errors or attempted frauds are de- 
tected every day in these accounts. The 
orders are then tied in bundles, labelled, 
and all kept in accessible form for seven 
years. 

All these 60,000,000 manipulations in the 
paying post-offices, as well as the 90,000,000 
manipulations and 60,000,000 checkings in the 
Auditor’s office, are inevitable for the reason 
that these postal orders, small as they are, 
must always be treated as vouchers—a neces- 
sity which the plan of treating paid post- 
checks as mutilated currency, would entirely 
obviate. And it must not a forgotten that 
all these millions of manipulations and check- 
ings are done without a cent of net compensa- 
tion to the postal revenues in reimbursement. 

The desideratum of cleaner paper cur- 
rency of the small de- 
nominations would be 





etc. A kindred proposi- 
tion toissue post-checks 
as a fractional currency 
is held in abeyance, 
awaiting the result of 
the experiment now 
being urged. 

Mr. C. W. Post, a 
wealthy and _ public- 
spirited citizen of Mich- 
igan, originated the 
post-check plan. He 
has assigned his patent 
to the United States 
without pecuniary rec- 
ompense. Heavers that 
nineteen out of twenty 
letters covering small 
remittances contain 
stamps, loose silver, 
etc., while one contains 
a money-order. Hence 
he infers that some- 
thing forces these un- 
safe forms and that only 
very persistent buyers 
remit at all. News- 
paper and book pub- 
lishers are especially 
injured—their letters 
are filled with stamps 








‘ an incidental advan- 
tage of the post-check 
system. This would 
be particularly appre- 
ciated in the West, 
where much of the 
circulating medium is 
ragged and filthy. The 
rapid redemption and 
reissue of ‘checks’ 
would renew them fre- 
quently. 

Although no abso- 
lute prediction can be 
made in advance of 
the success of such 
an experiment, there 
would seem to be 
merit in the claim that 
this plan is well worth 
trying. It is the sim- 
plest, most  promis- 
ing yet proposed for 
meeting an urgent de- 
mand. 

If the people find no 
use for the bills as 
“checks” they will con- 
tinue to circulate as 
money until worn out, 
4 as at present, and no 











and loose money, while 
many would-be patrons 
are lost. Mr. Post esti- 
mates the present an- 
nual volume of these 
small remittances at 
$2,000,000,000, which 
would be vastiy in- 
creased if better facili- 
ties existed. Thou- 


Brother Dickey’s Philosophy 
By Frank L. Stanton 
You hez de po’ 
My brodder, 
En de reason is—de po’ folks 
Too po’ ter git away! 


one w1ll be injured. 
If they are used as 
checks, the revenues 
from postage stamps 
attached will abund- 
antly repay all expense 
incurred, and a great 
public convenience will 
be assured. 


folks wid you, 
day by day; 
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Latest Spring Style | | 


Tailor Made Suit 


'| Retailers’ Price $30 § 50 
| Our Price, .. 


qr in We guarantee our 
{ a\ j\ Ladies’ Man- Tai- 
E4h7\ lored Suits to be 
ryt | correct in fit, ma- 
terial, and style, 

| \) at asaving of one- 

“ * third to one-half 




































! 
> | 
over regular retail | 
4s.\ prices. You will | 
\F i 


miss a golden op- 
i q portunity if you 
Pp neglect to send 
b\ JS for our Special 

\ Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue XC 

of Women's Wear- 





ing Apparel. The 
wide range of 
styles, fabrics 


D 
and prices will 
surely please all 
-who desire to 
dress correctly at 
 anominal expense, 
/ Suit shown in 
picture is made 
’ of imported nov- 
elty weave Eta- 
mine suiting in 
black, royal blue 
and dark olive 
green colorings, 
with broken 
stripes of 
white. 
Trim- 
med 


with 

Taffeta 

Silk as 

i shown in cut. 
| Jacket_ lined with 
i Taffeta Silk, silk finish 
] mercerized lining in 


skirt, and velvet binding, See Catalogue XO 
for complete description. Order Number X12, 
Regular retail price $30. Our price $18.50. 


| Send TODAY for Catalogue XC. 


i} You will be pleased with our large line of 
||| reliable goods in all fabrics and styles and 
| our surprisingly low prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1872. 





























ROB ROY 
2%in 


° 
The Man in the Collar 
is the sign of absolute Perfection. The 
“Poke” collar shown above is a rare com- 
bination of comfort and elegance. Six 
heights. Price 2 for 25c. Sold by leading \ 
dealers; if unable to procure them we will 
supply you. Our handsome booklet shows HELMET 
BRAND collars of every style for every requirement. 
Also authoritative information on correct dress for all occa- 
sions. Free for your dealer's name. 88 Broadway, Troy, N.Y. 








P GLASS TJ 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET N. 


iS APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N. Y. Zz) 


Heth bese AAAAAA: 
HAUUUTUUOOANENGAD \OMEQHOQH) QHUOQOORULIGE 


It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire 
Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. Quality and styles 
unequalled. Write for free Catalogue O. 

ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 

229 8S. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





























































































erates DHE SUCCESSFUL 
‘ ed Incubator and Brooder 


fH Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regulation, 
perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, geta machine 
that you can know about. Send for our large 
fincubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lan 
guages. Write for the one you want. 

, Des Moires Incubator Co., 


Dept. 513, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 513, Buffalo, N. Y. 





: srty any- 
I Sell Real Estate and Business Piney oi) 
Description and Price. If you want to buy or sell I can 
save you time and money. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
Real Estate Expert, 4812 Adams Express Building, Chicago 


POULTRY 
$6,000 CATALOGUE 
Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls a 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house 
feed, cure disease, e 


tc. Send 10c, we ane g. 
J.R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 
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a Correct 
| Spring Suits 


Made to your Measure 


Quality and Fit 18 


Guaranteed 


} Weeutand finish 
our garments 

#* in our own shops. 
> Before you order your 
3 Spring suitsend forour 
Spring Catalogue 
VG of Made-to- 
Order Clothing. 
It contains a 
full line of 

desirable 
and latest 
style fabrics 
for suits at 
from $10.50 to 
$25.00. We 
guarantee to 
please you at a 
saving of one third 
or more over 
ordinary tailors’ 
prices, and for 
very little more 
than dealers ask 
for ready made 
garments. A trial 
is all we ask —your 
money back if you 
are not satisfied. 
Thirty-one years 
reputationforhon- 
est values and fair 
dealing back of 
our guarantee, 






































V 10746, the suit we 
offer for$18, is made 
of fine quality, all 
wool cassimere. Pat- 

tern is aneat gray, 
broken check, 
with a_ faint 

overplaid of 
green and blue 
threads, nicely 
blending. : 
tinctly new, out of the ordinary and stylish. 
|) Sample is shown in Catalogue VG. ade in 
i) @ny style, sack or cutaway frock. 


Send TO-DAY for Catalogue VG. 


(No charge.) One penny for a postal card 
request can’t be spent to better advantage. 


|| Montgomery Ward & Co., } 
Michigan Ave. & Madison St., Chicago. _ }j 
Established 1872. i} 
































=10) -7-W A) 
TALCUM 


-ROWDER 


Afpsitive Relief = 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


Get Mennen’s {the origioal)s GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














REPETITION 


is the life of advertising—It is also the 
life of the largest mail-order seed trade 
in the world— 


BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from 
satisfied planters we could not supply the 


Best Seeds that Grow 


atsuch moderate prices. We want every 
one who appreciates quality to write for 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1993. Long 
known as “the Leading American Seed 
Catalogue,’ it is better now than ever 
before. An elegant book of 184 pages, with 
beautiful colored plates and hundreds 
of illustrations, it tells the plain truth. 
Write to-day! Do not delay! It’s FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 














Te. “COUFFIELD” 











Card System will bring to your atten- 
tion, each day, the things that should 
and is worth 
Consists 


be taken care of, any 


number of pigeon-holes, 












00 3.x 5 linen bristol 
Used 
advertise our 
with order; 


guides and 
is, pen-ruled in colors. 





in drawer or on de 
Card Systems anc t or $1.00, 
worth $2. Only a customer at this price. 


H. L. COUFFIELD CO., 38K., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


1, simply t 
1 cash 











Small Metal Novelties 


MADE TO ORDER 
We design and manufacture at a low price, Badges, 
cheap emblems, plate hangers, desk easels, Brooches 
for mounts, skirt holders, etc., etc. If you want any- 
thing in this line made, write us for prices, If you 
have an idea let us develop it for you. We solicit 
correspondence. 


HOLBROOK AND ARTHUR, Attleboro, Mass. 
























is a word that stands for the best In 

cubators and Brooders in the world 

Each has special distinguishing feat 
P vostage for 





ures, Send‘l0e 5 
out 
if incuts 





just 





not satisfactory. 





wr is 
110 


Yards Fine Poultry Box B-195, Quincy, Hlinois 


RELIABLE 


Book No. 19, 


guaranty of mmey back 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
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“Jim, keep your hat on!”’ 





WEEKLY 





True Tales of the Sawdust Ring 


By Charles H. Day, “The Old Circus Man” 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 


I11.—THE MAN WITH 


IM MYERS was sore at heart. He was 
J an American who had come to Paris in 

the early days of the Second Empire to 
exhibit his *tshow’’ in a tent—as he had so 
often done in the land of his birth. The 
sanguine Jim had foreseen no obstacles. But 
alas! no sooner had he made his preparations 
for the first performance, than the enemy 
arose. The enemy was law. But this enemy 
was being pushed against Jim by a worse 
enemy still—jealousy. For the manager of 
the Hippodrome feared the competition of 
the Yankee showman, the result being that 
Myers received a long-winded document in 
beautiful bureaucratic French, of which the 
gist was, to use Anglo-Saxon: ‘‘The use of 
tents for public performances in this town 
insures the best attentions from the police.’’ 
Thus it was that friend Jim one day, wander- 
ing in a park very near the Tuileries, threw 
himself with an exclamation of disgust on a 
bench at the edge of one of the gravel foot- 
paths. Absorbed in his unpleasant medita- 
tions, he was startled by the voice of a dis- 
tinguished-looking Frenchman of military 
bearing, who had quietly sat down beside 
him, and who, with a smile, now was ad- 
dressing him in perfect English: 

‘A fine morning, sir! I take it from your 
appearance that you are American?” 

“A Yankee from top to toe,’’ answered Jim. 

“Excuse me,’’ continued the Parisian, ‘'l 
have been in America myself, and I judge 
that you are here for business?” 

‘I came here for business,’’ said Jim, ‘‘but 
I am sadly left.” 

“Would you care to explain?" said the 
Frenchman kindly. 

Myers hesitated, and then he confessed: ‘I 
am afraid you haven't got the pull to help 
me.” 

The stranger smiled again, and our Yankee 
circus man went on to relate his dire dilemma. 
At the conclusion of his tale of distress the 
stranger remarked: 

“Oh, if that is all your trouble I am very 
certain that Ican put you in the way of ex- 
hibiting in Paris." 

Without intention of being impolite, Jim 
broke right in, **You—you—you?” and then 
with an expression of incredulity he added: 
“Why, I don't think that even the Emperor 
would have pull enough to do that!” 

‘Pull? Pull?’ repeated the Parisian. ‘‘Oh, 
I understand! You mean influence?’ Myers 
nodded in confirmation, and the stranger 
went on to say: “I believe the Emperor has 
a decided pull in Paris.”’ 

By this time the discomfited Yankee man- 
ager had suddenly come to the conclusion 
that he was conversing with an individual of 
considerable local importance and then blun- 
dered forth: 

‘‘As much as a New York Alderman?” 

The Frenchman appreciated the point and 
laughed outright before he responded sig- 
nificantly: ‘‘Well, 1 don’t know about that, 
Mr. Myers. A New York Alderman is cer- 
tainly aman of great power and importance.”’ 

The circus manager opened his eyes wide 
at the mention of his name, and arose from 
his seat as he exclaimed: ‘‘So you know me! 


A “PULL IN PPARs 


This, indeed, 1s a mystery. But nothing is 
strange in Paris. I have heard before of your 
wonderful system of espionage—”’ 

Thesmiling Frenchman interrupted: ‘Why, 
Jim Myers! to insinuate that I ama detective 
is as bad as comparing me to a New York 
Alderman!” 

“I beg your pardon,”’ the circus manager 
hastened to say, extending his hand, ‘you 
have got the best of me. It looks as if we 
had met before.”’ 

‘We certainly have,’’ was the reply, ac- 
companied by a hearty handshake. 

‘In New York?”’ Myers asked. 

“In New York," returned the Frenchman; 
‘tin the off-hand American way I used to fa- 
miliarly call you Jim Myers.” 

Myers was red in the face by this time and 
blurted out: “I never was good at recalling 
faces, and it seems so stupid of me—’’ then 
he made a bold stroke, ‘‘Let me see, what did 
I call you?” 

The Frenchman was still holding Jim’s 
hand as he replied: 

“In America you called me Prince Napo- 
leon.” 

The shock almost stunned the Yankee 
showman, who stammered as he dropped the 
Frenchman’s hand: ‘‘What—Prince—Louis— 
Napoleon!” 

‘The same Prince Louis Napoleon,’’ came 
the answer. 

‘“‘But now you are—?”’ Jim couldn't com- 
plete the sentence. The distinguished-look- 
ing stranger did it for him, as he said with 
twinkling eyes: 

‘*The Emperor!” 

As Jim Myers heard that he pulled his hat 
off, but the Emperor of the French would 
have none of that, as he said in good demo- 
cratic language: 

‘Jim, keep your hat on. Americans did me 
many a good turn when I was an impecunious 
discredited princeling with only a dream of a 
throne. And you were one of them. Within 
twenty-four hours all the necessary permits 
will be granted for you to exhibit in Paris 
under your Yankee tent. Ease your mind 
and be sure there is no mistake about this, 
for I propose to show you that Napoleon has 
a pull in Paris that will cast in the shade all 
the united influence of the combined Board of 
Aldermen of even your City of New York.”’ 

Jim Myers coud not keep back the tears, 
as with trembling voice he gtatefully ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Indeed, this is too much!”’ 

“Oh, 1 am going to do more than that!” 
added the Emperor. ‘I am going to make 
your visit to Paris a fashionable and a finan- 
cial success. At your opening performance 
the Empress and myself and our suite will 
attend and put upon Myers’ American Circus 
the stamp of our imperial approval.”’ 

And so it was. Jim Myers’ success in Paris 
was tremendous. The newspapers sang 
peans of praise of ‘Ce magnifique cirque 
Américain hors concours sous tente.’’ The 
canvas almost burst in the strain of holding 
the large audiences. Gold flowed into the 
coffers of the circus. None of which might 
have happened had not our friend met the 
stranger who had a “‘pull”’ in Paris. 





Astronomy’s Latest Marvel 


WHAT MIGHTY CATACLYSM 
By Garrett 


HE NEW STAR in Perseus, which gave 
7: astronomical distinction to the opening 
year of the new century by bursting 
forth at an apparently blank point in the 
sky in February, 1g01, and then undergoing 
a Series of rapid and wonderful changes, con- 
tinues to hold attention, and to pique curios- 
ity by its puzzling transformations. At first 
it rivalled the brightness of the greatest stars 
in the northern sky, but now it has faded far 
below the limit of naked-eye vision, although 
it can easily be seen with a telescope. But it 
is still getting fainter, and in the course of 
another year will probably approach so near 
to extinction that only large telescopes will 
reveal it at all, and with them it would pass 
unnoticed except for its strange history. 

It may be well to remark at the start that 
this new star—Nova Persei is its accepted 
designation—is no trifling affair. On the con- 
trary, the phenomena it has presented have 


HAS OCCURRED IN SPACE? 
P. Serviss 


been on a scale of magnitude almost incred- 
ibly vast, while their significance touches the 
very foundations of the universe. It would 
be no matter for surprise if the study of Nova 
Persei should eventually revoiutionize our 
ideas about the nature of the stars, a rather 
insignificant member of whose countless host, 
the sun, funishes us with daylight, for no 
other reason than that we are, compara- 
tively, so very close to it. 

Whatever strikes at the sun strikes at us. 
If, then, there can be traced the slightest re- 
lation between the sun and Nova Persei, the 
fact must possess no small degree of human 
interest for every person whose thoughts 
range beyond the present moment. 

Now, the latest information with reference 
to Nova Persei is that it was probably a vari- 
able star before its amazing outburst in 1gor, 
and that it is going to become a variable star 
again. This strikes near us, for the reason 
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This new device 
for increasing 
the efficiency of 
gas burners, is 
so simple that a 
child can operate 
it easily and 1n- 
telligently. 


The 
Ball 


Check 


spreads and diffuses the gas at its ini- 
tial pressure, mixing it thoroughly with 
the air. This secures the most brilliant 
light from less than the usual supply of 
gas. Lights up to full efficiency any 
mantle from 2 to 6inches in length,mak- 
ing old mantle burners as good as new. 
The Ball Check and short Bunsen tube 
to fit your present burner, 25 cents, ora 
Ball Check Bunsen tube, burner and 
Ball Check mantle, 75 cents. At any 
good store or of us direct post- 
age prepaid. 
Try on one of your burners. Then 
put a Ball Check on each of 
your burners and check your 
gas bill. 


FREE illustrated 
Light \ 


booklet. 
BALL CHECK LIGHT CO. 
Less 
Gas 




























Dept. S, 18 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use, Every person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 
ete., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 


We want agents everywhere 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 

















(Counting Chicks Before Hatching 


is not safe unless you 
have an 


IOWA 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R.C Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 
from 503 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
has fibre-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
or crack, Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 

















\ lowa Incubator Company, Box 232, Des Moines, lowa 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


H You can ke BIG 
Stereopticons HONSy Butertaining 


the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
With small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
ply Soe he and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn Street, 
HICAGO, ILL. 
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Dept. 156. 


Holidays in England 


Send four cents (postage) for illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Route, Pil- 
grim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets 
(free) describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal 
Route. Twin Screw Steamship Line, England to Conti- 
nental Europe. Address 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 

362 Broadway New York 





Mail 








QUICK RELIEF SURE RELIEF 


Browns Bronchial Troches 
For Coughs and Colds 


Ath Uacum Moc PE 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 
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ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 


COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES IN 


* WHITE BRONZE 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
ranite soon gets moss- 
grown, discolored, re- 
quires constant ex- 
pense and care, and 
eventually crumbles 
back to other 
yEarth. Besides it is 
very expensive. 


White Bronze 
is strictly everlasting. 
It cannot crumble with 
the action of frost. 
Moss-growth is an im- 
ee possibility. It is more 

- artistic than any 
stone. Then why 
not investigate 
it? It has been 
adopted for more 
than a hundred 
public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted customers in 
all parts of the country. Many granite dealers have 
used White Bronze in preference to granite for their 
own burial plots. We have designs from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00. rite at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no obligations. We deal 
direct and deliver everywhere. Special inducements 
for winter orders. 

THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 


359 Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GUNN” Scroxe 


and Filing 
Cabinets 


Roller-bearing non- 

} binding doors, remo- 

= vable (to clean or 

: lass) 

7 by simply unhook 

ing. No unsightly 
band: 


iron r = 
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case Makers entitled to use the 
tradeemarh of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association which 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 
town write us. Send for Illustrated Catalogue H showing 
different sizes. 


The Gunn Furniture Co." 


New England Depot, 133 Portland St., Boston 


Rider Agents Wanted 
Ce 


in each town to take orders for our new 
PAS High Grade Guaranteed mtO 

903 MODELS 
$8.75 

















7 ‘Bellise, ig complete 


“‘Cossack,’’ Gusreatee! $10.75 


‘‘Siberian,’’ aveaty $12.75 
*‘Neudort, ”? Road Racer $14. 75 


No better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at one- 
third usual price. Choice of any standard 
tires and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest guarantee. We SH ON 
APPROVAL C. 0. D. to any one without 
Y a cent dejwsit and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE 
‘ TRIAL before purchase is binding. 

1) 23 * 500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8. 

j Bn DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
™ our free catalog with large photographic engravings 


—~<0o pp ERE'S SRY OA, ws 
SIG IASEAN TAY LET NG 


$5! FOR sec 


[AS) Sa 4D U 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 


CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 


Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE, 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT C€0., 337 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A LAYMAN 


Gave Doctor a hint about Coffee 


Speaking of coffee a doctor of Decatur- 
ville, Ohio, says: ‘‘We used to analyze 
coffee at the Medical college and in spite 
of our laboratory tests which showed it to 
contain caffeine, an active poison, I con- 
tinued to use the drink, and later on 
found myself affected with serious stom- 
ach trouble, indigestion, headaches, etc. 

The headaches came on so regularly and 
oppressed me so that I found it difficult to 
attend to my regular duties. One day last 
Nov. I met a friend whom I had known to 
be similarly afflicted. His marked improve- 
ment in appearance caused me to enquire 
what he had been doing. He announced 
that he had, some time ago, quit coffee and 
was using Postum Food Coffee, to this 
change he attributed the change in his 
health. 

I took the hint, even from a layman, and 
made the same change myself. The first 
week I noticed a little difference but not 
much. The third week the change was 
almost magical. I have continued with 
the Postum and now my digestion is per- 
fect, the nervous headaches have entirely 
disappeared, and I am well. My own 
analysis of the Postum Food Coffee shows 
it to be a pure food drink of strong charac- 
ter which is a marked contrast to the old 
fashioned coffee.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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that—though in a very minor and insignifi- 
cant degree—the sun, too, is variable. At 
certain periods the face of the sun is more or 
less sprinkled over with black spots, and then, 
again, it shines immdculate. If we could look 
at the sun from the average distance of the 
stars we probably could not, with our pres- 
ent means, detect the changes in its radia- 
tion, but with more delicate means we could 
Whether those changes are perceptible in 
their effects on the earth is still an unsettled 
question. 

But with Nova Persei, especially as exhib- 
ited during its recent tremendous outbreak, 
the variations are almost infinitely great in 
comparison with those of the sun. No doubt, 
they are different in kind, also, and in the na- 
ture of the immediate causes that give rise to 
them. Still, an almost unbroken series, as- 
cending in intensity, runs from stars of barely 
perceptible variation, like the sun, to those 
whose changes of luminosity are of catas- 
trophic magnitude. 


When Nova Persei first shone forth, so un- | 


expectedly and with such astounding splen- 
dor, many were disposed to think that there 
had previously been no visible ubject at the 
point where it appeared, and that the cause 
of its outburst was a collision between gigan- 
tic dark and cold bodies, flying through space 
with enormous speed, and whose violent clash 
produced an instantaneous conflagration. 


Was there a Collision in Space? 


A search among the photographs of the 
constellation Perseus, made at intervals dur- 
ing several preceding years, at the Harvard 
Observatory, appeared to countenance this 
idea, because no star occupying the position 
of the new phenomenon was found. More re- 
cently, however, a continuance of the search 
has revealed the important fact that a faint 
star, of only the thirteenth or fourteenth mag- 
nitude, appears very close to the present po- 
sition of Nova Persei, on a number of photo- 
graphs that were made between October 26, 
1890, and March 7, 1900, and, what 1s still more 
significant, that this faint star was variable, 
ranging between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth magnitudes. In other words, it was 
on some dates nearly two-and-a-half times 
brighter than on others, although, even when 
it was at its brightest, only a powerful tele- 
scope could show it as a tiny speck of light. 

It will be observed from the dates of the 
photographs just mentioned that the variable 
star in question automatically recorded its 
presence and its changes on the plates dur- 
ing a period of about eleven years before the 
sudden outbreak of the Nova called universal 
attention to that spot in the sky. The infer- 
ence that this was really the Nova, as it ap- 
peared previous to the catastrophe of Febru- 
ary, Igor, an inference based in the first place 
upon the star’s position, is greatly strength- 
ened by the fact of its variability. A star 
that is known to vary periodically to the ex- 
tent of an entire magnitude—which means 
nearly two-and-a-half times in brightness—is 
more likely to experience a sudden extraor- 
dinary outburst than one that never varies at 
all. If, as now seems probable, the Nova is 
destined to fade again into a faint variable 
star, the fact will be a great gain to our 
knowledge, and, at the same time, a basis 
for new and far-reaching hypotheses. 

But the whole wonderful story of Nova 
Persei is not yet told. Just at present atten- 
tion is concentrated upon the news of the 
finding of what is probably its image, at an 
earlier stage of its existence, on the photo- 
graphic plates, but this can not long with- 
draw the interest of astronomers from the 
marvellous nebular phenomena developed 
after the new star had begun to fade. 

This new nebula, which sprang into exist- 
ence in so extraordinary a fashion, strangely 
throwing itself into the forms of vast con- 
centric rings and sections of rings, encircling 
the fast-fading star, and at the same time, 
spreading away from that star on all sides 
with a velocity utterly inconceivable, has 
raised: another new and immensely impor- 
tant question. 


Two Million Miles a Second! 


This question grows directly out of the un- 
precedented velocity, just referred to, of the 
spreading nebula. eretofore the highest 
observed velocity known to science has been 
that of the waves of light, which speed through 
the ether at the rate of 186,300 miles in a sec- 
ond. But, if we accept Professor Simon New- 
comb’s estimate of the probable distance of 
Nova Persei from the earth, the velocity of 
the flying nebula that suddenly appeared 
around it may have been éwo million miles 
inasecond! This is the velocity with which 
the nebula expanded, as the smoke expands 
around a bursting shell. But no physicist, in 
his senses, is able to imagine santarial pertichen 
driven at such a speed as that, and so, to get 
around the difficulty, one astronomer, Kap- 
teyn, has suggested that what was seen was 
not nebulous particles in motion, but only a 
circle of illumination spreading from an ex- 
ploded star through a vast dust-strewn re- 
gion surrounding it. 

Even this supposition, however, fails to 
give a satisfactory account of the marvellous 
swiftness of the new nebula’s expansion, for, 
as we have just seen, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the motion involved was man 
times more rapid than that of light itself. 

What is it, then, that astronomers have 
been watching and photographing as it 
writhes in Protean shapes about the faded 
Nova? Evidently it is something that falls 
under the broad class of nebulous objects, 
but what kind of a nebula is it? And, if its 
particles are actually sweeping through space, 
as they seem to be doing, with a speed that 
would shame the lightning, what strange 
force, unknown to our experience, is urging 
them? 

The importance of these questions is accen- 
tuated by the recently discovered evidence 
that Nova Persei was formerly a variable 
star, for, that being the case, the probability 
of the outburst of two years ago having been 
due to a collision is diminished, while that of 
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Double Concave for 
extra hard 
beards, 
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KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING. 
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We are the largest manufacturers 
ot vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


We have no agents 


but ship anywhere 
for examination, 
guaranteeing safe 
delivery. You are 
out nothing if not 
satisfied. We make 
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styles 
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har- 
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No. 327. Surrey. Price $78 

As good as sells for $50 more. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 
















LTA Mitt SHowinG AERIAL TRAM 


A Producing Mine 


Shipments Reached $103,000.00 
During Development Period 
Management Honest and Exceptionally Competent 








President—Joun C. Kocn, Prominent Merchant, Milwaukee 
Treasurer—A.bert C. Biatz, Prest. Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee 
Gen’l Manager—N. T. Mansrie.p, Telluride, Colo. 


NO PROMOTER STOCK 


TWENTY-EIGHT MINING AND MILL 
CLAIMS 
We do not promise 200% dividends—but 
investors will surely realize large returns. 
For full particulars address 


WIN. J. MORGAN 











FINANCIAL AGENT 
\ 412 Pabst Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 7 
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AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely new this season: 


24 H. P. GASOLENE TOURING CAR 
LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
SPECIAL SERVICE WAGON 

HANSOM 
REAR-DRIVEN and 
INSIDE = OPERATED COUPES 


DELIVERY WAGONS and TRUCKS 
of from %%-ton to 5-ton Capacity 
Catalogue will be sent on request. 


Special Bulletins with complete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New YorK Salesrooms—West 39th Street, opposite 

Metropolitan Opera House 


Boston—43 Columbus Avenue 
CuIcaGo—1421 Michigan Avenue 


PHAETON 


Also 




















Poultry Paper Free 


our name and address on a postal card 
mailed to Reliable Poultry Journal, Box 
K, Quincy, Illinois, will bring you a free sam- 
ple copy of the biggest and best Poultry Journal 
published. Over one hundred pages. 
CASH PRIZES — Everybody gets 
$500 paid—Write for full particulars. 


A Big Thing For Subscription Agents 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO, 


? the same old way while a 200 
Don t Set Hens Egg Natural Hen Incubator 
Costs But $8, other sizes equally as low. Over 125,000 in 
use. Indispensable to anyone who keeps a hen. Our Patents 
protected against infringements, Agents wanted everywhere, 
either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue telling all 
about and 25¢ Liee Formula if you write today. 

























FREE 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B88, Columbus, Nebraska 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, ete. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 260 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 








One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
 taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 


packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 
at5centsa package. Send name; 
we mail gum. When sold send money; we mail ring. 7th 
year. Hundreds of thousands pleased customers. Cata- 
logues free showing many premiums. 

GARFIELD GUM CO, Box 600 





MEADVILLE, PA. 
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There 
lamp chimney made 
that isn’t ashamed 
of its maker except 
MacBETH’s. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MAacsETH, Pittsburgh. 


isn’t a 











Brooke’s Real Estate Magazine 


containing fully illustrated descriptions of 
the most attractive of the country places 
for sale about Philadelphia, including the 
property here illustrated, ranging in price 
from $5,000 to $350,000. 

Sent on receipt of fiye cents in stamps, to 
cover postage. 

LEWIS T. BROOKE & SON 
Real Estate Brokers and Agents 
South Penn Square, Philadelphia 


Catalogue of over 200 desirable country , laces about Philadelphia 
for rent, sent for stamp. 
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& Sons, Limiza 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
LONDON, ENGLAND 














Scotch Whisky 
Distillers 


By Royal Warrant to His Majesty King 
Edward VII. and the Royal Family 





FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for the U.S., NEw YORK 











Can 
You Sell 
Securities ? 


THE AMERICAN FINANCE 
& SECURITIES COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
engaged in selling high-class se- 
curities to investors, through 
agents, wishes to secure men of 
character, energy and integrity 
to represent it as agents, district 

managers, &c. 
It is the foremost and strong- 
est company in the country op- 


erating in this field, in this 
manner, and offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to men of 


the above class to build up a 


permanent and _ remunerative 
business. Full particulars upon 
application. 


American Finance & Securities Company 
13-21 Park Row, New York 
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“Its invention supersedes all other methods of House Lighting.”— 


Srewe HIGHT 


CLEVELAND 
HYDRO-CARBON 
BURNS 84% OF AIR-AND 16% OF 
HYDRO-CARBON GAS 
EVERY LIGHT ISA 


COMPLETE GAS 
PLANT IN ITSELF 


Generating and 
burning 
its own Gas. 
More light at less cost than any 
known system of lighting. For all houses 
wishing economical independence. Gives a 
steady white light, more brilliant than elec- 
tricity and softer. Excels any town gas 
service; gas cannot escape. It gives ten 
times the light of a kerosene lamp at half 
the cost, with no smoke and no odor. 
Nothing to get out of order. No 
accident of any kind possible. 


YOU CAN TEST 
BEFORE PAYING 











Knowing that if you give one of our lights a test you will at once rec- 
ognize it as being far beyond anything in the line of house lighting, 
we will send you one of our Pendant Lights—C. O. D. $4.00, express 
prepaid, with mantle, chimney and fluted porcelain shade, ready 
to light; test it three nights and if not found satisfactory and most 
brilliant and inexpensive light you ever saw, return to express agent 
whom we instruct to refund your money and return light at our expense. 

NOTE — If west of the Mississippi river, enclose 50 cents for 
expressage. If west of Denver, $1.00. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS MITE, AT ONCE 
Write at once for our full description and instructions on the new 
system of Cleveland Lights. 

THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT CO. 
1808 E. Madison Ave. + + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
References:—Colonial National Bank, (Capital Stock, 
$2,000,000), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Write for particulars of our Street Lights, 
used in Chicago, Cleveland and other Cities. 
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10 Years of Demonstrated Success 


T IAL F E A delightful, certain and ae og me 
a quick remedy for the pecu- se | 
A ’ | liar ailments of women ¥ 
{ and girls. Helpful to all women (not bedfast) whose health or - VY 
i strength is not good. Makes work easy and walking a pleasure, Sim- 
i AS » plein construction. Absolutely comfortable. Adjustable to fit both ae 

¥ “ thin and stout people of any size or figure. No metal springs around i *t 

body. Does not slip up. WORN WITH OR WITH- ‘ 4 


i the 


OUT CORSET. Note the shoulder and back support; you can- 
i vi not have a natural, complete, effective Body Brace without them; an 


abdominal supporter cannot do the work. 


ists and infringers. 


Beware of imitators, copy- 


Our little illustrated book might save you hundreds of dollars and years of 
health. Write for it to-day. It is mailed FREE with full particulars. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Howard (. Rash, Mgr., Box 540, Salina, Kansas “i 5 





FREE FOR 30 DAYS 

We will send our grand new book ‘‘How 
Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors”’ free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to all 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 
best we ever published. 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 
[ some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 

vital poultry subjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. Cyphers Incubator Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 














Moisture 


Miller’s Ideal Incubator 


The new common sense princi- § 
ple, practical experience, every 
day work hatcher. Sent any- 
where on 

30 Days Free Trial 

Rig pouitry book free, 











J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ills. 





its having resulted from an explosion of the 
star itself is increased. 

Now, it is beginning to be known that our 
sun sends forth forms of radiant energy which 
are neither light nor heat, which we can neither 
see nor feel in the ordinary manner, but which, 
nevertheless, produce notable eftects. The 
tails of comets, streaming away from the di- 
rection of the sun, seem to prove the exist- 
ence of a force of repulsion which counter- 
acts and overcomes gravity. There are other 
indications of the operation of solar energies 
hitherto unrecognized, which act powerfully 
in the space surrounding the sun, and affect 
its planets to an extent as yet unknown. 

These things being true of so steady and 
well-behaved a star as the sun is, one ‘finds 
less difficulty in thinking that similar and ad- 
ditional forms of energy, not accounted for in 
our text-books, may become active around a 
star which, like Nova Persei, suddenly bursts 
forth with a hundred thousand times its ordi- 
nary vigor. Thus through a study ot the ob- 
scure radiations from the sun a way seems, at 
least, to be opened whereby an explanation 


| may be found for the as yet unexplained 


phenomena of Nova Persei. 
8 8 
‘‘Them Gibson Gals’’ 


By S. G. E. 


Las’ summer we kep’ boarders, 
Some folks from Boston town; 
They seemed like they wuz wuth a lot, 
An’ said their name wuz Brown. 
They must ’a’ liked it here, because 
When Christmas time come ‘round, 
They sent my gal a Gift Book, 
Full o’ pitchers, leather bound. 

A kind 0’ Fam’ly Album, 

With poctry in spells, 

An’ on the cover printed 

Wuz ‘‘Some o’ Gibson’s Gals.” 
Now we ain’t got no kinfolk 
Named Gibson, thet I’m sure; 
Besides, them Gibson gals is rich, 
While we folk all air poor. 

An’ I been fig’rin’ how come 
They sent thet Album here; 

O’ course it’s mighty purty, 

But, still, it’s mighty queer. 
Them Gibson gals is daisies, 

An’ thet ain’t no mistake; 

Fer all ’round crackin’ good looks, 
Them gals’ll take the cake. 

Old Gibson must hev moncy, 

To keep them gals in clothes. 

I wonder what their mother’s like, 
An’ ef old Gibson knows 

Thet Brown’s sent us thet Album. 
He must be mighty proud 

O’ all them handsome darters. 

My sakes! but there’s a crowd. 

I wonder jes’ how many 

Sich gals thet man has got; 

Vil bet it wuz a thunderin’ sob 
To bring up sich a lot. 

Although he ain’t my kinfolk, 

I kind o’ pity him; 

Ef I hed sich a mess o’ gals, 
’T’u'd make my old head swim. 
Between silk gowns and bonnets 
With Ostrich Feather Tips on, 
To feed and dress the whole dern fot, 
I’m glad I ain’t old Gibson. 
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A Dutch Strike 


OMETHING unusual in the way of strikes 
S has just occurred in Holland. It began 
through an engine driver on the Hol- 
landsche Railway refusing to shunt a train 


into premises where the workers were al-, 


ready on strike. He decliried to do what he 
called ‘‘scab work.”” He was discharged, but 
his association supported him, and all the 
seventeen thousand employés of the two 
great railways in the country came out as 
one man. Such united action has never been 
seen in Holland before. 

The decision to stop all trains was arrived 
at on Friday night, January 30, and on Satur- 
day not a train was running. Curious results 
followed. All the stations were closed and 
guarded by the military which had been hur- 
ried to the chief points, especially to Amster- 
dam, where the strike originated. The mails 
were carried in motor cars which the Minister 
responsible for that department had called 
into use from private owners. One train- 
load of passengers on the way to Germany 
was delaved at Amsterdam for six hours, and 
the unfortunate passengers were atraid to 
leave the train, lest it should go on without 
them. Humorous incidents were not lack- 
ing. An opera company had to travel from 
Amsterdam to Rotterdam. They travelled 
part way in cabs and other vehicles; then 
they got a train part of the remainder of 
the way, but the engine driver struck when 
he got some distance on, and the singers had 
to walk the rails to complete their journey. 
A crowded house awaited them, but they had 
neither instruments nor costumes, so they 
gave ‘‘Fidelié” in the clothes they had trav- 
elled in, and the music was supplied by a 
piano! 

Late on Saturday night, the 31st, the rail- 
way companies gave in to the men, and the 
strike ended. 
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Power 


and 


Control 


These essentials of the serviceable 
and safe automobile are developed 
in the Cadillac Automobile through 
new principles of engineering and 
perfect mechanical construction. 
The engine is very compact and very 
powerful; the transmission gear a 
triumph of mechanics; the steering 
wheel very sensitive—and absolute in 
its control; the brakes reliable under 
all conditions of grade and 
speed; running gear 
and body strong, 
but graceful. 

































ts The 
Automobile that 
Solves the Problem 





of safe and rapid transit on all 
roads, under all conditions. If you 
know of an auto fault you'll find it 
corrected in the Cadillac. Price 
$750. Detachable tonneau, at an 
extra cost of $100, converts this 
graceful runabout for two into a 
delightful touring car for four. 


Our free _ illustrated 
booklet L. gives address of 
agency nearest you where 
the Cadillac may be seen. 
























CADILLAC 
AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 










A Monthly Magazine for Investors— 
presenting facts, figures and informa- 
tion in an interesting manner—50 cents 
Three months’ trial subscrip- 


a year. 
tion 10 cents, stamps or silver. Sample 
copy free. 
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It is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party 
that both Bright’s Disease and Diabetes 
can be cured, as investigation will prove 





This investigation we sincerely invite, 
since we devote our entire attention to 
the two maladies above named. 

The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct, and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases only, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice, or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some 
afflicted friend. Mor patent medicines 
and mot found at drug stores and only 


prescribed after analysis. 
will forward instructions, etc., and 


Not will make analysis absolutely with- 
out cost to you, or obligation to c e 
our treatment. 





Send your name and address and we 














Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent, 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 








27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 











20TH CENTURY LIMITED— 


20 Hour Train To Chicago 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


THE LONG NIGHT 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
the year 1602 to pursue his studies. At the house where 
he takes lodgings lives Basterga, a scientist. This man is 
the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in a plot for the violent 
acquisition of Geneva. He tries to corrupt Blondel, the 
Syndic of the city, 4 claiming to — a remedy for the 
disease with which Blondel believes pereont A afflicted. 
The Council of Geneva, having vague apprehensions of 
the Duke of Savoy's machinations, puts upon the Syndic 
the duty of watching Basterga. Blondel now makes an 
attempt to get the coveted medicine by stealth, with the 
innocent assistance of Claude. They are, however, af- 
frighted by uncanny voices, one of which is that of Anne, 
the landlady’s daughter. She acknowledges to Claude her 
subjection to Basterga and her liability to the charge of 
complicity with him in witchcraft. 


CHAPTER X 
Auctio fit; venit vita 


sN HIS long chestnut-panelled parlor, in a 
high-backed chair that had throned for 
centuries the Abbots of Bellerive, Messer 
Blondel sat brooding. The long parlor 
was new. The shields of the Cantons 
which formed a frieze above the panels 
shone brightly, the or and azure, gules 
and argent of their quarterings un- 
dimmed by time or wood-smoke. The 
innumerable panes of the long heavily leaded windows 
which looked out on the Bourg du Four were still rain- 
proof; the light they admitted still tound something garish 
in the portrait of the Syndic—by Schonten—that formed the 
central panel of the mantelpiece. New and stately, the 
room had not its equal in Geneva; and dear to its owner’s 
heart had it been a short, a very short time before. He had 
anticipated no more lasting pleasure, looked forward to no 
safer gratification for his declining years, than to sit, as he 
now sat, surrounded by its grandeur. In due time—not at 
once, lest the people take alarm or his enemies 
occasion—he had determined to rebuild the whole 
house after the same fashion. The plans of the 
oaken gallery, the staircase and dining-chamber, 
prepared by a trusty craftsman of Basel, lay at 
this moment in the drawer of the bureau beside 
his chair. 

But all was changed. A fiat had gone forth, 
which placed him alike beyond the envy of his 
friends, and the hatred of his foes. He must die. 
He must die, and leave these pleasant things, this 
goodly room, that future of which he had dreamed. 
Another man would lie warm in the chamber he 
had prepared; another would be Syndic and wear 
his chain. The years of stately plenty which he 
had foreseen, were already as last year’s harvest. 
No wonder that the sheen of portrait and panel, 
the pride of echoing oak, were fled; or that the 
eyes with which he gazed on the things about him 
were dull and lifeless. 

Dull and lifeless at one moment, and clouded by 
the apathy of despair; at another bright with the 
fierce fever of revolt. In the one phase or the 
other he had passed many hours, some of them 
amid the dead-sea grandeur of this room. And 
he had had his hours of hope also. A week back 
a ray of hope, bright as the goblin light which 
shines most brilliantly on the darkest nights, had 
shone on him and amused and enchanted him. 
But in a moment, God and man—or if not God, 
the devil—had joined to quench the hope; and 
this morning he sat sunk in deepest despair, all in 
and around him dark. Hitherto he had regarded 
appearances. He had hidden alike his malady and 
his fears, his apathy and his mad rebellions; he 
had lived as usual. But this morning he was be- 
yond that. He could not rouse himself, he could 
not be doing. His servants, wondering why he 
did not go abroad or betake himself to some task, 
came and peeped at him, and went away whisper- 
ing. And he knew it. But he paid no heed to 
them or to anything, until his eyes, resting dully 
on the street, marked a man who paused and 
looked at the house, doubting, it seemed, whether 
he should seek to enter or pass on. 

For an appreciable time the Syndic watched the 
loiterer without seeing him. What did it matter 
to a dying man—a man whom heaven, impassive, 
abandoned to the evil powers—who came or went? 
But by and by his eyes conveyed the identity of 
the man to his brain; and he rose to his feet. He 
laid his hands on a bell which stood on the table 
beside him, but in the act he changed his mind, 
and, laying the bell down, he strode himself to 
the outer door, the house door, and opened it. 
The man was still in the street. Scarcely show- 
ing himself, Blondel signed to him to enter, and 
held the door while he did so. 

Claude Mercier—for he it was—entered awk- 
wardly. He followed the Syndic into the parlor, and, 
standing with his cap in his hand, began shamefacedly to 
explain that he had come to learn how he was, after—after— 
He did not finish the sentence. 

For that matter, Blondel gave him little time. He had 
passed at sight of him into the other of the two conditions 
between which his days were divided. His eyes glittered, 
his hands trembled in the air. ‘‘Have you seen him?’’ he 
asked—eagerly, anxiously; and the voice in which he said 
it astounded the young man. ‘‘Have you seen him?”’ 

‘“‘Basterga, do you mean?” 

‘“‘Who else? Who else?” 

"No, Messer Blondel, I have not.” 

‘Nor learned anything?” 

“No, nothing.” 

“But you 't think—to leave it there?’’ Blondel cried, 
his voice rising almost to a scream. And he sat down and 





rose up again. ‘‘You have done nothing yet, but you are 
going to do something! What will it be? What?’ And 
then as he discerned the other’s surprise, and read a grow- 
ing suspicion in his eyes, he curbed himself, lowered his 
tone, and with an effort started anew. ‘‘Young man,’’ he 
said, wiping his brow, ‘‘I am oppressed by what happened 
last night. 1 have lain, since we parted, under an over- 
whelming sense of the presence of evil. Of evil,’’ he re- 
peated, still speaking a little wildly, ‘‘such as this God- 
fearing town should not know even by repute! You think 
me over-anxious? But I have felt the hot blast of the fur- 
nace on my cheek, my head bears even now the smell of the 
burning. Hell gapes near us!” He was beginning to trem- 
ble afresh, partly with impatience of this parleying, partly 
with anxiety to pluck from the other his answer. The glit- 
ter was returning to his eyes. ‘‘Hell gapes near us,’’ he 
repeated solemnly. ‘‘And I ask you, young man, what are 
you going to do?”’ 

‘‘What would you have me do?” Claude asked, staring at 
him. 

‘“‘What would you have done last night?’’ the Syndic re- 
torted. ‘‘Did you ask me then? Did you wait for my per- 
mission? Did you wait even for my presence?” 

“No, but—”’ 

“But what?” 

‘“Things are changed.”’ 

“Changed? How?” Blondel’s tone had sunk to one of 
unnatural calm; but his frame shook and his face grew 
purple with the pressure he put upon himself. ‘What is 
changed? Who has changed it?’’ he continued; to see his 
chance of life hang on the will of this imbecile was almost 
more than he could bear. ‘‘Speak out! Let me know what 
has happened.”’ 

‘“‘You know what happened as well as I do,’’ Claude an- 
swered slowly and with a sullen air. He had given his word 
to the girl that he would not interfere; he began to see diffi- 
culties of which he had not thought. ‘It was enough for 
me! He may be all you said he was, but—”’ 

“But you no longer burn to break the spell?’’ Blondel 
cried. ‘‘You no longer desire to snatch from him the wo- 
man you love? You will stand by and see her perish body 
and soul in this web of iniquity? You will leave her to the 
law!’ And he thrust out his thin flushed face, his pointed 





He went out, leaving the Syndic to his reflections 


beard wagging malignantly. ‘‘For that is what will come 
of it! To the law, you understand! I warn you, the magis- 
trates in Geneva bear not the sword in vain.” oF 

The young man’s brow grew damp. The crisis was 
nearer than he had feared. ‘‘But—she has done noth- 
ing!’’ he faltered. : 

“The tocl with the hand that uses it! The idol and him 
who made it!’’ the Syndic cried, swaying himself to and fro. 

Claude stared. “But you know nothing!’ he made shift 
to say, at last and with a sinking heart. ‘‘You have noth- 
ing against her!” 

“T have ears!”’ ‘ 

The tone said more than words, and Claude trembled. 
Feeling the obligation to say something, he opened his 
mouth to bid the Syndic seize Basterga—if he must proceed 
at all. But he knew the width of the net where witchcraft 
was in guestion. He knew that, were Basterga seized, all 





in the house would be taken with him, and though men com- 
monly escaped from the snare, women seldom went free. The 
knowledge tied his tongue; urgent as he felt the need to be, 
he could only glare helplessly at the magistrate. 

Blondel, on his part, saw the effect of his words, and, des- 
perately resolving to force the young man to his will, fol- 
lowed up the blow. ‘If you would see her burn, well and 
good!” hecried. “It is for you to choose. Break the speil 
and set her free, or see her burn! Last night—”’ 

“Last night,’’ Claude cried, hurt to the quick, ‘‘you were 
not so bold, Messer Blondel!”’ 

The Syndic winced, but merged his wrath in an anxiety a 


thousand times deeper. ‘‘Last night is not to-day,” he an 
swered. ‘Midnight is not daylight! I have told you wher« 
the spell is, where at least it is reputed to be, what it does, 
and under what sway it lays her: you who love her, who 
have access to the house at all hours, who can watch him 
out—”’ 

‘We watched him out last night!’’ Claude muttered 
sulkily. 


“Ay, but day is day! In the daylight—” 
‘‘But I am not the only one—"’ 

‘*You love her!”’ 

‘‘Who has access to the house.”’ 

‘‘Are you a coward?”’ 


Claude breathed hard. He was driven to the wall. Be- 
tween his promise to her, and the Syndic’s demand, he was 
helpless. And the demand was not so unreasonable. For 
it was true he loved her, and he had access to the house; 


and if the plan suggested seemed unusual, if it was not th 

course most obvious and most natural, it was hardly for him 
to cavil at or find fault with a scheme which promised to save 
her, not only from the evil influence which mysteriously 
swayed her, but from the danger of an accusation of witch- 
craft. Apart from his promise he would have chosen the 
course suggested, as it had been his first impulse to pursue 
it the evening before. And in so acting, he would have 
thought he did her a kindness. But he had given his word 
to her, given it most solemnly; and he was conscious that 
he understood but in part how she stood. That being so 

‘‘A coward!’’ the Syndic cried, savagely and coarsely. 
He had waited in intolerable suspense for the other’s an 
swer. ‘That is what you are with all your boasting! A 
coward! Afraid of—why, man, what are you 
afraid of? Basterga?”’ 

‘It may be,’’ Claude.answered sullenly. 

“Basterga? Why—’ And there Blondel 
stopped; and over his face the young man 
saw a change come. The rage died out of it 
and the flush; and pallor and fear, mingled with 
a cringing embarrassment, took place of them. 
In an instant the change was made; Claude saw 
it, and saw, too, that which caused it: Basterga, 
who stood in the half-open doorway, looking to 
ward them. 

For a few seconds no one spoke. The magis- 
trate’s tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 
Then Basterga advanced, cap in hand, and, look 
ing from one to the other, the florid politeness 
of his bearing thinly veiling the sarcasm of his 
address. 

“OQ mire conjunctio!’”’ he said. ‘Happy is 
Geneva where age thinks no shame of consort 
ing with youth! And youth, thrice happy, im- 
bibes wisdom at the feet of age! Messer Blon- 
del,’’ looking to him, and dropping in a degree 
the irony ot his tone, ‘I have not seen you for so 
long, 1 feared something was amiss and came 
to inquire. It is not so, I hope?” 

The Syndic, utterly unable to mask his confu- 
sion, forced a sickly phrase of denial. He had 
dreaded nothing so much as to be surprised by 
Basterga in the young man’s company; for his 
conscience warned him that to find him with Mer 
cier and to read his plan, would be one and the 
same thing to the scholar’s astuteness. And here 
was the discovery made, and made so abruptly 
and at so unfortunate a moment that to carry it 
off lightly was out of his power, though he knew 
that every halting word and guilty look bare wit- 
ness against him. 

“No? That is well,’’ Basterga answered, smil- 
ing broadly as he glanced from one face to the 
other. ‘That is well!'’’ He had the air of a good 
natured pedagogue who has detected his boys in 
a venial offence, and will not notice it save bya 
sly word. ‘Very well!” And you, my friend,’’ he 
continued, addressing Claude,."‘is it not true what 
I said, 

‘‘Terque Quaterque redit! 


You fled in haste last night, but we meet again, 
you see. Your method in affairs is the reverse, I 
fear, of that which your friend bere would teach 
you: namely, that he who would carry out a plan 
should begin slowly and end quickly, thereby put- 
ting on the true helmet of Plato, as it has been 
called by a learned Englishman of our time.”’ 

Claude glowered at him, almost as much at a 
loss as the Syndic, but for another reason. To 
exchange commonplace answers with the man 
who held the woman he loved by an evil hold, 
who owned a power so dark and vile—to bandy words with 
such a one was beyond him. He could only glare at him in 
speechless indignation. j ; 

“You bear malice, I fear,’ the big man said. There was 
no doubt that he was master of the situation. ‘‘Do you not 
know that in the words of the same learned person whom 
I just cited—a marvellous exemplar amid that fog-headed 
people—vindictive persons live the life of witches, who as 
they are mischievous so end they unfortunate? 

The blood left Claude’s face. He shuddered and witl 
difficulty repressed a groan. ‘‘What do you mean?” he 
muttered, finding his voice at last. 

‘‘Who hates, burns. Who loves, burns also.”’ 

“Burns?” 

“Ay,” witha grin. ‘Burns! It seems to come home to 
you. Burns! Fie, young man, you hate, I fear, beyond 
measure—or love beyond measure—if you so fear the fire. 
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It is not very 


What, you must leave us? 
“to go while I 


mannerly,’’ with sarcasm, 
speak!” 

But Claude could bear no more. He 
snatched his cap from the table, and with 
an incoherent word, aimed .at the Syndic 
and meant for leave-taking, he made for 
the door, plucked it open and disappeared. 

The scholar smiled as he looked after him. 
‘‘A foolish young man,”’ he said lightly, ‘‘who 
will assuredly, if he be not stayed, end un- 
fortunate. It is the way of Frenchmen, 
Messer Blondel. They act without method 
and strike without intention, bear into age 
the follies of youth, and wear the gravity 
neither of the north nor the south. But that 
reminds me,”’ he continued, courteously, and 
bending toward the other with a look of 
sympathy. ‘You are better, I hope?" 

The words were harmless, but they con- 
veyed more than their surface meaning, and 
they touched the Syndic to the quick. He 
had begun to compose himself; now, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, he could have 
gnashed his teeth in the scholar’s face. ‘'Bet- 
ter?’’ he ejaculated bitterly. ‘‘What chance 
have I of being better? Better? Are you?”’ 
And he began to tremble, his hands on the 
arms of his chair. ‘Otherwise, if you are 
not, cm will soon have cause. to know what 
I feel.”’ 

“T am better,”’ Basterga answered with 
feeling, ‘‘thank Heaven.”’ 

Blondel rose to his feet, his hands still 
clutching the chair. ‘‘What!’’ he cried. 
‘‘You—you have not tried the—” 

“The remedium?’’ The scholar shook his 
head. ‘‘No, on the contrary, I am relieved 
from my fears. The alarm was baseless. I 
have it not, I thank Heaven. I have not the 
disease. Nor, if there be any certainty in 
medicine, shall I have it.”’ 

The Syndic, alas for human nature, could 
have spit in his face! 

“You have it not?” he snarled. And then 
in part regaining control of himself, ‘I sup- 
pose I ought,’’ with a forced and ghastly 
smile, ‘to felicitate you on your escape.”’ 

‘Rather to felicitate yourself,’’ Basterga 
answered. ‘Or so I had hoped two days 
ago.”’ 

“Myself?” 

“Yes,” Basterga answered easily. ‘‘For as 
soon as I found that I had no need of the 
remedium myself, I thought of you. That 
was natural. And it occurred to me—nay, 
calm yourself!”’ 

“Quick! Quick!” 

“Nay, nay, calm yourself, my dear Messer 
Blondel,” Basterga repeated with outward 
solicitude and inward amusement. “Be calm, 
or you will do yourself an injury; you will 
indeed! In your state you should be pru- 
dent—you should govern yourself—one never 
knows. And besides, the thought—I see you 
recognize what it was—”’ 

“Ves! Yes! Goon! 

‘‘Proved futile.”’ 

“Futile?” 

“Yes, lam sorry to say so. Futile.” 

“Futile!’? The wretched man’s voice rose 
almost to a scream as he repeated the word. 
He rose and sat down again. ‘‘Then how 
dare you—why did you—”’ he stopped, fight- 
ing for words, and, unable to frame them, 
clutched the air with his hands. A moment 
he mouthed dumbly, then ‘Tell me!’’ he 


Go on!”’ 


gasped. ‘Speak, man, speak, speak! How 
was it? Can not you see—that you are kill- 
ing me?” 


Basterga saw he had gone nearer to it than 
he had intended; for a moment the starting 
eyes and purple face alarmed him. In all 
haste he gave up playing with the other's 
fears and set himself to enlightening him. 
“It occurred to me as you guess,” he said. 
“That as I no longer needed the medicine 
myself, there was only the Grand Duke to 
be considered. I thought that he might be 
willing to waive his claim since he is as yet 
free from the disease. And four days ago I 
despatched a messenger whom I could trust 
to him at Turin. I had hopes of a favorable 
teply, and in that event, I should not have 
lost a minute in waiting upon you. For lam 
bound to say, Messer Blondel,’’ the big man 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully—‘‘your case ap- 
pealed to me in an especial manner. I felt 
myself moved, I scarcely know why, to do all 
I could in your behalf. Alas, the answer 
dashed my hopes.”’ 

“What was it?’ Blondel’s voice sounded 
hollow and unnatural. Sunk in the high- 
backed chair, his chin fallen on his breast, 
in his eyes alone, peering from below bent 
brows, he seemed to live. 

“He would not waive his claim,” Basterga 
answered gently, ‘‘save on a—but in sub- 
stance that was all.” 

Blondel raised himself slowly and stiffly in 
the chair. His lips parted. ‘‘In substance?” 
he muttered hoarsely. ‘‘There was more 
then?”’ 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. ‘There 
was. Save, the Grand Duke added, on the 
condition—but the condition which followed 
was inadmissible, I fear.” 

Blondel gave vent to a harsh cackling 
laugh. ‘‘Inadmissible?’? he muttered. ‘‘In- 
admissible!’’ And then, ‘‘You are not a 
dying man, Messer Basterga, or you would 
think—-few things inadmissible.”’ 
‘Impossible, then.” 

‘‘What was it? What was it?’’—with a ges- 
ture eloquent of the impatience that almost 
choked him. 

*‘He asked,”’ Basterga replied reluctantly, 
‘ta price.” 

‘A price?” 

The big man nodded. 

The Syndic rose up and sat down again. 
“Why did you not say so? Why did you not 
say so at once?’ he cried fiercely. ‘‘Is it 
about that you have been fencing all this 
time? Is that what you were seeking? And 
I fancied—a price: I suppose—’’ in a lower 
tone, and with a gleam of cunning in his 
eyes, ‘he does not really want—the impossi- 
ble? I am not a very rich man, Messer Bas- 
terga, you know that and I am sure you 
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You would tell him that 
men do not count wealth here as they do in 


would tell him. 


Genoa or Venice, or even in Florence. I am 
sure you would put him right on that,’ * with 
a faint whine in his tone. ‘tHe would not 
strip a man to the last Tag. He would 
not ask—thousands for it.” 

‘‘No,”’ Basterga answered, with something 
of asperity and even contempt in his tone. 
‘He does not ask thousands for it, Messer 
Blondel. But he asks, none the less, some- 
thing you can not give.” 

‘“Money?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Then—what is it?” And Blondel leaned 
forward in growing fury. ‘‘What is it, man?” 

Basterga did not answer fora moment At 
last, shrugging his shoulders, and speaking 
between jest and earnest, “The town of 
Geneva,” he said. ‘That ‘is all.” 

The Sy ndic started violently, then was 
still. But the hand which he had raised to 
shield his eyes in the first instant of surprise, 
trembled violently, and behind it great drops 
of sweat rose on his brow and bore witness to 
the conflict in his breast. 

“You are jesting,”’ he said at last, without 
removing his‘hand. 

‘‘No, it is no jest,’’ Basterga answered so- 
berly. ‘‘You know the Grand Duke’s keen 
desire. We have talked of it before. And 
were it only a matter,”’ he continued, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘tof the how, of the ways 
and the means in fact, there need be no im- 
possibility, your position being what it is. 
But I know the feeling you entertain on the 
subject, Messer Blondel—and though I do 
not agree with you, for we look at the thing 
from different sides—I had no hope that you 
would come to it.’ 

‘No! No!”’ 

“No. So, indeed, that I had it in my mind 
to keep the condition to myself. But—” 

‘*Why did you not?” 

‘Hope against hope,”’ the big man an- 
swered with a shrug and a laugh. ‘After 
all, a live dog is better than a dead lion—only 
you will not see it. We are ruled, the most 
of us, by our feelings, and die for our side 
without asking ourselves whether a single 
person would be a ducat worse if the other 
side won. It is not philosophical,’’ with an- 
other shrug. ‘‘That is all.”’ 

Apparently Blondel was not listening, for 
“the Duke must be mad,” he ejaculated, as 
the other finished speaking. 

“Oh, 10.” 

“Mad!” the Syndic repeated grimly, his 
eyes still shaded by his hand. ‘‘Does he 
think,’’ with bitterness, ‘‘that I ani the man 
to run through the streets crying ‘Viva Sa- 


voia!’ To raise a hopeless €meute at the 
head of the drunken ruffians who, since the 


war, have been the curse of the place! And 
be thrown into the common gaol, and hurried 
thence to the scaffold! If he looks for that—”’ 
‘‘He does not.” 
‘‘He is mad.” 


“He does not,’’ Basterga repeated, un- 
moved. ‘‘The Grand Duke is as sane as 
i am.’’ 


‘“Then what does he expect?” 

But the big man laughed. ‘‘No, no, Messer 
Blondel, ‘he said. “You push me too far. 
You mean nothing, and, meaning nothing, 
all’s said and done. I wish,’”’ he continued, 
rising to his feet and reverting to the tone of 
sympathy which he had for the moment laid 
aside—‘‘I wish I might endeavor to show you 
the thing as I see it, in a word, as a philoso- 
pher sees it, and as men of culture in all 


ages, rising above the prejudices of the vul- 
gar, have seen it. For, after all, as Persius 
says, 


“Live while thou liv’st! for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing, but an old wife’s tale! 


But I must not,’’ reluctantly. ‘I know that.” 
The Syndic had lowered his hand; but he 
still sat with his eyes averted, gazing sul- 
lenly at the corner of the floor. 
“T knew it when I came,’’ Basterga resumed 
after a pause, “and therefore I was loth to 
—_, = you. 


“You understand, I am sure!” 

The Syndic moved in his chair, but did not 
speak, and Basterga took up his cap with an 
audible sigh. ‘tI would I had brought you 
better news, Messer Blondel,’’ he said as he 
rose and turned to go. “But ‘Cor ne edito!” 
I am the happier for speaking, though I have 
done no good!’’ And with a gesture of fare- 
well, not without its gravity, he bowed, 
opened the door and went out, leaving the 
Syndic to his reflections. 


(To be continued) 


Vicissitudes of Time 


FINE VOICE is undoubtedly one of the 
A noblest of inheritances, but the income 

that it earns for its possessor is uncer- 
tain at best, and one that may come to a per- 
manent end through sickness, accident or 
sudden shock at almost any moment. Patti’s 
is perhaps the most wonderful case of suc- 
cessful voice preservation known to the mod- 
ern world, but this is scarcely to be wondered 
at when we consider the fact that the singer 
has lived for no other purpose than the suc- 
cessful care of her voice and has subordinated 
every ambition, every habit of life and every 
natural instinct to that. Knowing as she 
does that all public interest in her will cease 
with the disappearance of her singing voice, 
the chances are that that organ will retain 
something of its old strength and quality up 
to the véry last moment of her life, when it 
will find active employment ina grand fare- 
well tour of America. 

While we are bound to admire the woman 
who preserves her faculties so many years, 
we can not help feeling a corresponding de- 
gree of pity for those unfortunates whose one 
talent has been snuffed out while titey are yet 
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Solid Oak Desk *19-2 


Quartered Oak Front 


We sell everything for your office direct 
to you at about what yourdealer pays. 
Our mammoth cash purchases, large sales 
and small profit plan enables us to do this. 
You could not buy this desk from your 
dealer at less than $28.00 to $30.00. Our 
price only $19.75. 


This roomy desk is constructed of solid oak with 
q oak front and is handsomely polished. Has 
aoe solid wood pigeon hole boxes with quarter sawed 
oak fronts and three letter file drawers with indexes 
and drop door with flat key, Yale lock. Also has a large 
drawer partitioned for books. Trimmings are solid 
brass. Al! drawers lock automatically by raising or 
lowering the curtain. Has two sliding arm rests. Can 
be taken through narrowest doorways by merely re- 
moving a few screws. Every detail of desk is strict] 
high grade and we guarantee it to give satisfaction It 
is the greatest bargain in a high grade desk on the 
market. Length 48 inches, width 30 inches, height 48 
inches; weight packed for shipment, 200 Ibs. Order 
Number Ri1o6, price complete, as shown in cut, $19.75. 


Send for Desk Catalogue No. 11 
for particular and careful buyers. Sent free 
upon request. It contains a very large variety 
in gradés and styles of everything in office 
furnishings used by business and professional 
men, from the cheapest that’s good to the 
most elegant made. Prices absolutely lowest, 
quality considered: 

Our Furn 


iture Catalogue RO contains 
a very dares: line of strictly hi 


gh veo goods 
for refined homes at prices that will astonish 
Write for it 


oday. Sent free upon 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
Our Reputation Protects You. 





WE CLOTHE A MAN 
COMPLETE {2 


head 
to foot with a stylish, 
: perfect-fitting 
sack suit, made 

of rich fast color 









a pair of stylish 
dress shoes, lat- 
4 est London toe, a 
# pair of fancy 
merino hose, a 









fashionable Der- 
by or Fedora hat, 
a fine fancy per- 
cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a autiful s' 
handkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 
hand, teck or bow necktie and a 
vair of fine silk overshot suspen- 
ers. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT and 
give height, weight, chest, waist 
and crotch measure for suit, state 
size of shoes, hose, hat and shirt, 
style of hat and tie, and we will 
send the complete outfit exact- 
ly as described, C. O. D., by ex- 
press, subject to examination, 
y e balance, $5.95, and express 
'® charges to be paid express agent if 
everything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory, otherwise we will instantly refund 
12} your $1.00. Order the outfit to-day, or write for 
® FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of men’s and boys’ 
ready-made and made-to-order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-158 W. Madison St., Chicago 

























New Line 


a > 
wa CENTRAL SS 


Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVEFIBER 2 
Fast “Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 











POSITIVE RELIEF AT LAST. 

The Mahler Electric Apparatus is the only device 
ever invented for the positive. permanent removal of all 
Superfiuous Hair from face, neck or arms by elec- 
trolysis; also effectually removes Moles, Warts, 
Red Veins and other facial blemishes. Ladies can 
operate in the privacy of their own homes with 
results as positive as can be obtained by skilled 
specialists. You can have this apparatus Free 
of all cost. Send for full particulars. 


D. J. MAHLER, 709 M id R. I. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
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at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


COLLIER’ 


young. Many of us can remember how poor 
old Campanini used to hover, almost un- 
noticed in the crowd, about the scenes of his 
former triumphs, and one may still see, in 
the > pet as well as in Broadway, shabby 
ghosts of old-time favorites, men and women 
who seem to be as completely forgotten as if 
the walls of the city’s great playhouses had 
never echoed back the applause awakened by 
their singing. 

One of these singers of an elder day attracts 
considerable attention as he patrols one of the 
principal side streets of the town, by reason 
of his enormous height, broad shoulders and 
knees that literally bend under his weight. 
This man was, in his day, the possessor of a 
phenomenally sweet and high tenor voice 
which brought him two hundred and fifty 
dollars a week as the chief ballad singer of 
Haverly’s minstrels. Now he earns a preca- 
rious living by selling small cakes of soap 
done up in tinfoil, which are frequently bought 
by charitable-minded persons who betieve 
that he has seen better days as a museum 
giant. His face and form are known to thou- 
sands, so conspicuously does he tower above 
the heads of his fellow-men; but scarcely one 
of these knows his history. 


A Refutation 


From Life 
S A REPORT seems to 
be touring the country 
to the eftect that Mr. Gib- 
son has departed this Zz/e, 
and is mixed up with 7%e 
Ladies’ Home Journal, we 





ment reflecting so injuri- 
ously upon a close personal 
friend of this journal. Mr. 
Gibson has no agreement 
with The Ladies’ Home Journal. His work will 
appear only in CoLLieR’s WEEKLY and Life. 


Copyright 1902 by 
Collier’s Weekly 


An Imperial Critic 


igen Emperor Ferdinand 1. of Austria was 
well known for his naif sayings. They 
were the constant amusement of his court 
and of the foreign notables who took part in 
the brilliant festivities at the Hofburg, the 
royal castle of Vienna. Ata certain concert 
once given there, the famous pianist Thalberg 
was the principal performer. In the presence 
of as distinguished a company as could have 
gathered at any European court, Thalberg 
displayed his extraordinary talents as he had 
rarely exhibited them before. He, the unex- 
cellable, excelled himself. The end of his 
first piece was greeted with a storm of plaud- 
its by the delighted audience. The Emperor 
rose from his chair, went over to the musi- 
cian, and, extending his hand to congratulate 


him, said: ‘‘Wonderful, Herr Thalberg, really | 
wonderful!’ And then, as if struck by a sec- | 


ond thought, his Apostolic Majesty added, 
with the most ingenuous air in the world: 
“Yes, yes, I’ve heard a lot of people play 


the piano before, but none of them ever got | 


so red in the face as you did!” 
8 


Identical 
By Felix Carmen 


When it is Lent, an Easter hat 
Of artificial blooms 

The maiden makes, and I call that 
A case of Borrowed Plumes: 

For lent—as any one can see— 

All borrowed things must surely be. 


The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the March contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 














1, Which of the four numbers published in 
March do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers d» you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Do you, or do you not, like the serial, and 
why? 

5. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

6. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Heusehold Number for 
April (issue of March 28) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 

There is a booklet which tells all about tls 
competition, and which may be had upon te- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s Moutn, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 





hasten to correct a state- | 
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HOFFMAN 
Motor Car, $800 — $950 


Equal to any $2500 Automobile made 


7-horse power gasoline engine, the simplest, most easily con- 
trolled, and most reliable machine on the market. 

A combination single seat or double seat, for two or four 
persons. Can be changed in 15 seconds, 


Fills all requirements, is thoroughly practical 
SALES AGENTS WANTED 
Send for CATALOGUE and Complete Details 
THE HOFFMAN AUTOMOBILE AND MFG. CO. 
1506 Lake Street, Cleveland, Ohio 














CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP | 
Whooping Cough. ; 
Croup. 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don't fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 

often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

For more than twenty years we have had the most 

conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, whic h gives 

the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 



















































GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 






































HEADQUARTERS 


get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factoryat wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office,Columbus,O0. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 





The Humphrey Crescent No. 9 


| INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER can be set up by anybody, 


| as the connections can all be made with rubber tubing. It is the only 
| satistactory small heater made. Hot water starts the moment the | 
match is applied and flows in unlimited supply. 
Height 20 inches. Made of copper, beautifully nickel-plated. 
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mete . Other - 
Shipped anywhere on Hi 
eaters 
30 Days’ Trial up to $45:00— 
If not fully satisfactory, x . 
return it at our expense. ~ for gas 
and gasoline. 
| Humphrey 
Hea’ 


quickly pay for 
themselves. 

A suminer 
necessity — 

but save time and 
money 

the year 

round, 
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“The Lurury of a Lath’ (a hat one for a cent) +s the title of 
| our beautiful 30-page book in colors—FREE—L« wa send it. 


_HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO. 
Dept. O, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








The Best Typewriter 
in The World “Sent 
Free on Trial” 


The Fox typewriter has never failed to win 
the favor of ali operators who have given it a 
thorough trial. Send us your address and we 
will ship you a machine on ten days’ free trial. 

The Fox Type- 
writer possesses 
more desirable fea- 
tures that tend to 
increase its useful- 
ness than any 
other. It has a 20z. 
key tension, most 
machines have 5 
and 60z. The car- 
riage is non-tilting, 
non-shifting and ball bearing. Never needs 
oiling. Ribbon oscillates and reverses auto- 
matically. Direct connected wheel escape- 
ment, instantly changed either to regular or 
speed escapement. Perfect and positive 

aper feed. Automatic line spacer. Alum- 
inum finger levers with individual tension. 
Cone bearing type-bars impossible to get out 
of alignment. Simple in construction. Re- 
quires little care. Never gets out of order. 
Most durable and reliable typewriter sold 
anywhere at any price. Let us send it to 
you on trial. Fox Typewriter Company, 
Ltd., 470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















STOP FORGETTING ! 


Method by Mail 
Simple. inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Increases business capacity and 
social prestige b; giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces 
and details ot business and study. 
Deve vps will, capacity for 
thought, concentration. Per- 
sonally conducted by Prof. Dickson, 
of Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 
and University of Notre Dame. Free 
booklet and trial copyrighted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 

























be ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 
Write for ‘‘Cther People’s Opinions’? and 
Table of Contents, also our creda 
illustrated catalogue of books of merit—free. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Philadelphia 





Dept. W. 


CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored. 
ASTHMA Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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2) SELF-HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
fa Nails, Tacks and Glass Will Not Let the Air Out 
tq All Sizes S 
a ¢ lt a 
a4 ts 
a fy 
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~ © 
Re \Yoe 
| 3 Now $ 495 er pai *" 
| 4 Only Fexpress prep:id 4 
[Hs - ination anvwhere. No deposit 
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CASH for Your PROPERTY 


We can sell your farm, residence, factory, lots or business 

quickly for cash, no matter where located. Send description and 

learn how. Money to loan on good mortgages. Estab'd 

in 1893. Offices in principal cities. Highest references. 
A. A. ROTTNER & CO. 

932 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 









How Thousands Got Well 


Without Risking a Penny 


They wrote for my book -- and I sent it 
They accepted my help--J supplied it on trial 
They made a month’s test --J took all the risk 
They let me convince them -- and were cured 



























































A Month’s Test. for You 


I make the same offer to you. 

Simply send me the coupon below, or write me a postal 
stating which book you need. Then I will mail you an 
order on your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. You may take ita month at my risk. If it 
succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay your 
druggist myself. And I will let your mere word decide it. 











I Know Well What My Restorative Will do 


I sit as I write this surrounded by the records of nearly 
550,000 patients who accepted that offer, and who 
paid, and paid gladly, because they were cured. 

In the room next to me are filed 65,000 letters 
which have come, without solicitation, to thank me 
for 65,000 cures. 

On my desk lie the names and addresses of over 
one thousand people iz ome city, whom I have cured in 
just the past six months. Can you wonder that I have 
so much faith in this remedy ? 





And back of all lies a lifetime’s experience with it. 
In hospitals and homes I have stood by many bedsides 
and seen what it will do. 


I have cured with it cases as difficult as physicians 
ever meet. I have seen it bring hope to the hopeless, 
and health where every other ‘treatment failed. By 
thousands of these personal experiences I proved the 
power of my Restorative before the world ever knew ofit. 


Why I Succeed 


My success has come from learning how to 
strengthen the inside nerves. I have solved the great 
problem of bringing back the power that operates the 
vital organs. 

I cure a weak organ by giving it power to do its 
duty. That is all that is needed—all that medicine 
can do. An organ—like an engine—is not weak when 
it has the power to act. 

In most chronic diseases, no other way brings real 
and lasting relief. Most of you sick ones must take my 
Restorative, soon or late, to be cured. 


Just Try to Get Well 


I know how discouraged some of you are. I know 
the hesitancy, the prejudice, the doubt that sick ones have. 

But try to believe that I have learned how to cure, 
when J make you an offer that would ruin me other- 
wise. My own unbounded faith ought to inspire faith 
from you. 

Just write me and let me convince you. Let me 
send you overwhelming proofs. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. Be fair with your- 
self—ask me for the facts. My Restorative kept in 
the home is a great safeguard. Mild attacks are often 
cured with a bottle or two. If you are slightly ill, 
have it handy by, for a few days’ use may prevent a 
serious illness. ‘To prevent disease is better than to cure, 








